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(21% inch dial) 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracv 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
aaron. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 
for SHORTHAND TESTS 


‘AY 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE ime TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very s 
timing device that we have 
a service to shorthand 
juite accurate, simple in 
in price. 

MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
ised for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


itisfactory 
arranged to distribute as 
and typing teachers. It is 
operation, and reasonable 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method fs tc 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
ip to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test 
past three, then move it back almo 
the students to get ready. 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


move the 
st to two and warn 
When the pointer passes 


pointer 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer ich the starting 
point, and follow the precedure above. 
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Functional Hiteacadin 


NEW FIFTH EDITION 


By P. E. Curry and Edwin B. Piper 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


In APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC the principles are presented in a 
functional, practical, concrete manner. In every unit and every section the 
authors have used vehicles of realism as a means of defending the prin- 
ciples. The following are examples: 








FUNDAMENTALS INTRODUCED FUNCTIONAL PRESENTATION 
Unit I. Transactions with a Bank 

Addition— - > Section 1. Deposit Tickets 

Subtraction aver Section 2. Check Stubs 


Addition and Subtraction 





—s Section 3. Bank Statements and Reconciliations 


Unit II. The Arithmetic of Buying 








Multiplication——_____________. Section 1. Sales Tickets 

Aliquot Parts _> Section 2. Sales Tickets Involving Aliquot Parts 

Division — —s Section 3. Determining Unit Prices 

Division > Section 4. Articles Priced by the Hundred, 
Hundredweight, Thousand, and Ton 

Division > Section 5. Determining Average Prices 





In this book there is a close correlation with bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, office practice, business management, con 
sumer education, business law, and general business. The 
problems are very practical, and there are numerous 
illustrations and examples. 





THE 5-STEP LEARNING PATTERN 


The five-step learning program includes: (1) a functional 
approach described above, (2) a detailed explanation of 
the principle or process, (3) an illustrative example, 
‘4) immediate practice through oral and written exercises, 
and (5) spaced cumulative review. 


South-Western Publishing Co. | Cincinnati New York 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Business Education: Some Philosophical Views 














Education is a continuous process of mental development and adjustment 
that is going on during the waking hours of one’s entire lifetime. It may be 
either good, bad, or indifferent; yet, its influences are evidenced in the habits, 
character, attitudes, and ideals of every living human being. An individual is 
always being educated, but he never reaches the point of finished accomplish- 
ment. The individual who reaches the point of believing that a complete edu- 
tion has been achieved at that moment ceases to be a fully educated person. 
Education cannot be limited to specified areas of subject matter, but must be 
inclusive of all those fields of knowledge that are in any way tangent without 
limitation to the personal and vocational lives of ‘everyone. 

Significantly, every man, woman, and child, regardless of his or nae sta- 
tion in life or means of livelihood, is concerned daily with varied business 
transactions. The development and adjustment that equips them for better 
handling of these transactions must be considered as business education. This 
is essentially true regardless of the condition under which this knowledge is 
acquired. The instigation of mental development and preparedness in the area 
of business knowledge is taking place in all formal elementary, secondary, and 
higher educational institutions, as well as in all kinds of informal out-of-school 
situations that are usually unconscious but are always exerting their influences. 
The acquisition of such knowledge cannot be segregated or separated from the 
large body of knowledge necessary for a full and eventful life. The respon- 
sibility for its dispensation should not be relegated to, or fixed on any one 
particular group of perscns labeled business educators, but should become a part 
of the responsibility of education as a whole, wherein business educators become 
the spokesmen, leaders, and planners in the mental development and adjust- 
ment that is generally needed by all people. 

Business education, then, should be just as much a part of the basic prepa- 
ration for life as English, mathematics, social science, health education, science, 
and the other well accepted areas of knowledge long a part of formal education. 
It has increasingly become a most vital part of the daily activities of every human 
being. 

In a broad perspective business education is that mental development 
and adjustment that aids in the more efficient management and enjoyment of 
all personal and vocational affairs relevant to any form of business. Business 
education is not restricted to the development of tool skills used in business 
vocations; instead it must include all areas of knowledge that make a contribu- 
tion to better personal and vocational business management. 

Finally, the accumulation and use of business knowledge should be as 
much a part of the core of one’s education as any other knowledge area. Business 
educators only can develop and propagate a common understanding between 
the forces of labor, capital, and government in our nation. Business education 
is that area of knowledge that helps one to use efficient judgment in buying, 
selling, and exchanging the world’s goods and services. The acquisition of such 
knowledge is in a continuous process of development in school, out of school, 
in work, and in play as long as life itself. 


ol 2 COCZ4L 


E. C. McGill, president of National Association of Business 
Dallas Teacher-Training Institutions; head of Commerce poser’ 
ment, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
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Business Experience — 





A Must for Business Teachers 


by ALFRED W. FLOWERS 


NORTH PHOENIX HIGH SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


and THOMAS J. FOX 


NORTHPORT HIGH SCHOOL, NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 





How can _ business 
teachers be more ade- 
quately prepared for 
their teaching respon- 
sibilities? In order that 
business teachers may 
know better ways of 
determining the needs of 
students in the require- 
ments of business and 
the problems of youth 
in facing their first em- 
ployment situation, they 
must have actual busi- 
ness experience. The 
newly-graduated physi- 
cian is not permitted to 
perform an operation before serving his 
internship and receiving the necessary 
experience. How, then, without having any 
actual business: experience, can the business 
teacher provide for students the real educa- 
tion and guidance due them? 

Our business teachers have attended col- 
lege, studied subject matter, and have 
completed the necessary methods courses; 
but how many of them, before, during, or 
after their formal education have received 
actual experience in the business world? If 
business experience is beneficial to and 
required of the students, it would also be 
beneficial to and should be required of busi- 
ness teachers. Occupational business ex- 
perience would develop confidence on the 
part of the teacher because he would not be 
teaching entirely from theory. In addition, 
the students would have more confidence 
and respect for a teacher whose instruction 
reflects both book knowledge and firsthand 
information from actual business experience. 

Accomplishment in the classroom would 
also be much greater. Business activities 
would be vivid and real to the teacher, a 
prerequisite to making these experiences 
real to the student. The quality of class 
instruction would be enriched immeasurably. 
This trained teacher would know exactly 
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when to modify textbook 
material and when to 
give particular signifi- 
cance and _interpreta- 
tion. Many valuable 
field trips to business 
firms in the community 
could be arranged 











through the _ teacher’s 
contacts with employers. 
The teacher would be in 
an effective position to 
know which firms should 
be visited in relation to 
what is being studied in 
the classroom. Before 
making the trip, the out- 
standing points of importance to be noted 
by the students can be outlined by the 
teacher from knowledge and _ experience 
gained in working under similar business 
conditions. During the field trip the teacher 
can also act as an additional guide and thus 
be assured that the students are being given 
a greater opportunity to gain new apprecia- 
tions and understandings by this activity. 
After the trip has been completed, the 
teacher’s broad knowledge of the business 
phase observed will be of immense value in 
summarizing and high lighting with the 
students the new learnings that result as an 
outcome of the activity. 

In all school situations the teacher is 
expected to become an active leader in the 
guidance program. Having had a back- 
ground of firsthand experience in the busi- 
ness world, the teacher will be more effec- 
tively equipped to counsel wisely. One 
narrow type of business experience, how- 
ever, though better than none at all, is not 
deemed sufficient for the business teacher. 
A wide business experience in related fields 
of the teacher’s specialty and especially in 
those fields in which most of the graduates 
find themselves, would be more beneficial 
to the business teacher. Having had the 
benefit of this additional experience, the 
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business teacher would be in a position to 
know the requirements for beginning and 
experienced workers, salaries offered, op- 
portunities available, personality traits 
necessary for success, and working condi- 
tions prevalent in many types of positions. 
Students would then be able to consult with 
a teacher who is qualified to offer construc- 
tive suggestions for planning a wise program 
for the future. 

Businessmen do not always realize the 
actual qualifications the employee needs to 
hold a job. Sometimes they are misguided 
into thinking that they need a secretary who 
can take dictation at the rate of 120 words 
per minute when many of these same busi- 
nessmen may only dictate at an average 
rate of from 60 to 80 words per minute. 
The properly experienced teacher can offer 
constructive ideas to the businessmen in 
the community when they discuss new 
methods of keeping records or when they 
wish to find the best uses of certain office 
machines. When businessmen evaluate the 
business education program of the school, 
the teacher will be in a position to appraise 
their viewpoints with an acquired apprecia- 
tion of the requirements of business. All 
this in turn tends to decrease the gap be- 
tween school and business which exists at 
this time. 

There is no reason why the business 
teacher cannot take the lead in promoting 
better methods of performing clerical tasks. 
Many small businesses are operated by 
people who have had little education, if 
any, past the high school level. The high 
school education which they have received, 
in many cases, has been slight and of an 
old vintage. This places the businessman in a 
definite position — one of knowing his busi- 
ness strictly from the business angle. Most 
of the business teachers have been in the 
opposite position— that of knowing the 
theory of business practices from their edu- 
cation alone. One can easily see that if a 
person has experienced these two definite 
sides to the business situation, he would be 
better able to interpret, understand, dis- 
cover, and promote new and better methods 
of performing clerical tasks. The obvious 
answer to the achievement of this valuable 
goal is business experience for the business 
teacher. 

The importance and value of outside work 
experience has been recognized by the 
Federal government as proven by the 
establishment of work experience as a re- 
quirement for teacher-co-ordinators under 
the Smith-Hughes, George-Deen, and 
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George-Barden Acts. Business teachers are 
students of business procedures, and with 
business experience they should be in a good 
position to diagnose the right from the wrong 
way of performing routine office tasks and 
to institute new and better methods of 
performance. In the distributive education 
field the Federal government has made use 
of this same principle in requiring work 
experience of its co-ordinators. These better 
methods of performance developed by the 
business teacher can benefit the employer 
who cannot or does not study the minor 
operations of his business. 

Teacher-training institutions have de- 
veloped extensive programs in the teaching 
of content and in methods courses. More 
needs to be done, however, in providing 
facilities for work experience in order to 
develop fully the prospective teacher. A 
minimum number of instructional hours in 
content matter of a specialized nature has 
been required of business teachers. Pro- 
spective teachers of accounting, for example, 
have been trained in accounting principles 
from the initial balance sheet on through 
the complete business cycle. Additional 
training is undertaken in the phases of in- 
come tax accounting, cost accounting, audit- 
ing, and mathematics of accounting. A 
sound foundation in the theory of accounting 
is given. In methods courses the prospective 
accounting teacher learns how to teach the 
subject effectively. The sequence of lesson 
presentations, remedial teaching points, 
audio-visual aids, course placement, testing 
devices, and selection of students are all 
stressed in the accounting methods course. 
On-the-job experience should be added to 
this aforementioned training in order to 
provide the prospective teacher with the 
background that will insure the most effec- 
tive teaching. A similar review of the other 
fields of specialization in business education 
may be illustrated in the same manner. All 
would point to the need for business teachers 
to experience actual business employment 
and to achieve a complete and well-rounded 
background for teaching business subjects. 

Teachers can get business experience in 
several ways. Some may gain this experience 
while working part-time during their college 
years. Others may work during the summer 
months when many businesses are at their 
peak periods of activity. Still others may 
obtain a few years of full-time employment 
to their credit before or after starting their 
college education. Another opportunity for 
business teachers to take advantage of busi- 
ness training presents itself during the school 
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year. Helpful contacts can be made with 
businessmen by initiating and guiding a 
work-experience program in the school. In 
all of these activities business teachers can 
take advantage of actual experience on the 
job to develop their own understandings and 
appreciations of the requirements and quali- 
fications necessary for success in business. 


However accomplished, the business 
teacher should experience firsthand the 
problems of the beginning worker in the 
following phases of business training: 


. Interview techniques 

. Completing the application form correctly 

. Ability to suggest a beginning wage 

. Punctuality, accurateness, and responsibility 

. Office behavior 

. Getting along with co-workers 

. Use of business forms 

. Developing periphery skills 

. Meeting employment output standards 

10. Working under pressure 

11. Being able to read handwriting written by others 
12. Meeting customers 

13. Knowing how to ask for a raise and when to ask 
14. Loyalty to the firm 


15. Willingness and ability to perform another's 
tasks when necessary 


CcCmnrntan er © NH 


The business teacher who from personal 
contact with similar problems under actual 
working conditions can develop on the part 
of the students the ability to handle these 
problems adroitly and efficiently, will be 
contributing vastly to the cause of business 
education. Students graduating from our 
secondary schools can be taught to be skillful 
and co-operative workers, and one person 
who can help young people to be this type 
of worker is the business teacher who has a 
broad background of business experience. 


The following summary outlines the 
advantages of having business teachers who 
have a background of actual business ex- 
perience. These advantages are listed in 
their relationship to the student, to the em- 
ployer, and to the business teacher. 


Advantages to the Student 

1. Develops greater confidence and respect on the 
part of the student toward the business teacher. 

2. The student derives the benefit of learning from 
one who has a wide background of business 
knowledge. 

.8. The student better realizes the importance of the 
correct application of business principles. 

4. The student is presented more methods of han- 
dling business problems than just those presented 
in the textbook, which may not be up to date. 

5. The student realizes the value of extending his 
own knowledge of business procedures. 

6. The student is provided with a broader back- 
ground of occupational requirements. 
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Advantages to the Businessman 


. He can place more reliance on beginning em- 


ployees trained by the school. 


. He knows he can look to the business teacher for 


help in initiating new and better methods of 
performing clerical tasks. 


. He appreciates the problems of the business 


teacher in providing prospective employees with 
adequate business training due to the closer 
relationship between school and business. 


. He becomes familiar with the methods used by 


the school in attempting to provide him with 
better employees. 

. He feels that the school has an understanding of 
his needs and is trying to meet them. 


. He understands that by employing business 


teachers whenever possible ‘he is also doing his 
part to develop and train future employees in 
business operations. 


. He is provided with continually better beginning 


employees. 


. He saves money that would otherwise have to be 


spent in training beginning employees. 


Advantages to the Business Teacher 


. He knows what must be taught in theory and how 


it can be applied in practice. 


. He has confidence in what he is doing in the class- 


room, 


. He realizes the importance of training students 


to be reliable and efficient workers in order to 
best meet their own needs and those of the em- 
ployer. 


. He appreciates how the wide knowledge that is 


gained through business experience helps to 
lessen the gap between the school and business. 


. He speaks with authority gained from firsthand 


participation concerning old and new trends of 
business procedure. 


. He knows that what is being taught to the stu- 


dents is practical, up to date, and applicable to 
the business world into which they will soon 
venture. 


. He realizes that business experience can provide 


direction to the goals of vocational training. 


. He can counsel and guide wisely. 
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The Personnel Course for 


Business Colleges 


by WILLARD C. HYATT AND MRS. DARLYNE HARRIMAN 
MIDWEST BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Business college students often do not know 
how to apply for jobs or how to sell them- 
selves to the employer. With this in mind, 
Midwest Business College has attempted to 
remedy this situation by presenting a short 
course in personnel. This course has been 
popular with the students, and some have 
stated that they have made use of what 
they have learned and have been able to 
impress the employer and obtain a job. 

At the beginning, the student is taught the 
history of personnel. He is taught that the 
field of personnel is a relatively new and 
undeveloped field, and that a personnel 
department holds an integral position in any 
sizable firm, comparable in importance to 
the finance department or sales department. 
Secondly, the student is taught that the 
present-day personnel department does not 
limit its functions to that of hiring and 
firing as it previously did, but that today a 
personnel department offers a multiplicity 
of services to the employee in addition to the 
usual hiring and discharging of employees. 
With this knowledge in mind the student 
knows what to expect from personnel rela- 
tions in general; not only from the stand- 
point of the applicant, but also from the 
point of view of the management. 

In teaching this personnel course we like 
to presume that out of each class perhaps 
one or more students may some day be 
represented in the management of industry. 
Therefore, we believe that it is important to 
stress the over-all value of personnel rela- 
tions and not merely to infer that every 
student shall always be encountering per- 
sonnel departments from the standpoint 
only of the applicant. 

Several class periods are devoted to an 
“interview clinic.” In this clinic we do actual 
interviewing with the students assuming the 
roles of. applicant, interviewer, and the per- 
sonnel receptionist who escorts the applicant 
to the interviewer’s desk. We attempt to 
make the circumstances as true to life as 
possible. The weak points and good points 
of each student’s appearance and interview 
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technique are carefully analyzed. The class 
participates in a constructive criticism of 
each interview. 

Our clinics are supplemented with dis- 
cussions of on-the-job conduct and appear- 
ance, including’ such points as dress, 
telephone ettiquette, and general business 
behavior. 

In addition to class lectures, discussions, 
interview clinics, and on-the-job instruction, 
a special project is assigned each student. 
These projects consist of some independent 
reading and research on some particular 
phase of personnel of especial interest to the 
student. In the recently completed two- 
month personnel course, the reports turned 
in were exceptional in their diversity of 
subject and interest. One student wrote a 
report on “The Psychology of Personnel,” 
with special emphasis on the occupational 
adjustment of the worker. Another selected 
“Personality as Related to Personnel,” and 
still another wrote on “The Employee 
Training Program of a Large Department 
Store.” 

The personnel course at Midwest Business 
College is still in the embryonic stage with 
much opportunity for greater development. 
However, its early success can be estimated 
by a remark of a student who took the course. 
She said, “I got a very nice job yesterday, 
and I feel that my personnel training is 
responsible for it. The man who interviewed 
me said that I had made the best appearance 
of all the applicants he had interviewed.” 

The course in business psychology at 
Midwest Business College is also closely 
related to personnel, and it should be possible 
in the near future to combine the two 
courses. The psychology course is a com- 
bination discussion, reading, and lecture 
session with special lectures and outside 
field trips. 

The course attempts to touch on each of 
the psychological aspects of business activity 
in addition to mental hygiene, personal and 
job adjustment, and personality develop- 
ment. 
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After teaching first-year 
bookkeeping for two 
years, I became con- 
vinced that students did 
not have a clear step-by- 
step conception of the 
bookkeeper’s work during a fiscal period. 
[ know that it is essential for a student to 
understand what he is doing and why, so 
I decided to attempt to correct this situation. 

I used the bookkeeping cycle as given in 
our textbook as my framework, and en- 
larged it with more details, as it appears 
below: 





BOOKKEEPING CYCLE 


1. Journal Entries (book of original entry) 
Purpose—Provides a systematic method of 
recording the transactions of a busi- 
ness. 
Source —Business invoices, 
your textbook. 


sales tickets, or 


2. Ledger (book of final entry) 


Purpose—To provide individual accounts in 
which to summarize transactions of a 
similar nature. Addition or subtrac- 
tion is indicated by position (debt 
or credit). 

Source —Journal entries. The process of 
transferring journal entries to the 
ledger is called posting. 


3. Proving Cash 


Purpose—To ascertain whether the amount of 
cash shown on the books agrees with 
that actually on hand. 

Source —The balance of the cash account in the 
ledger must equal the cash in the bank 
and that in the cash register at the 
place of business. 


4. Taking Merchandise Inventory 

Purpose—To determine the amount of unsold 
goods in stock, since this information 
is not shown by any account in the 
ledger. 

Source —By actually counting the goods and 
multiplying each article by the unit 
cost price 


5. Trial Balance 


Purpose—To check the equality of the debits 
and credits in the open ledger accounts. 
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Use the Bookkeeping Cyele 


by FLORENCE M. FOXBOWER, HIGH SCHOO, 
WAYNESVILLE, OHI0 


Source —The balance (whether debit or credit) 
of the ledger accounts. List the 
accounts in their respective order: 
assets, liabilities, proprietorship, jn. 
come (Sales), cost (Purchases), and 
expenses. 


6. Work Sheet 


Purpose—To determine the net profit or net 
loss incurred during the fiscal period, 

Source —Trial balance and merchandise inven- 
tory. List the ten columns in their 
proper order from left to right. 


7. Balance Sheet 


Purpose—To summarize the information about 
the assets, liabilities, and proprietor. 
ship into a meaningful report to be 
submitted to the business executive 
at the end of the fiscal period. 

Source —Account titles and balance 
columns of the work sheet. 


8. Profit and Loss Statement 


Purpose—To summarize information for the 
executive about the income, cost, and 
expense accounts. 

Source —Profit and loss statement columns, 
trial balance and adjustments columns 
of the work sheet. 


. Adjusting Journal Entries 


Purpose—To separate the two or more elements 
in an account balance and to make the 
ledger accounts show the same infor- 
mation at the end of the fiscal period 
as that reported to the owner on the 
balance sheet. 

Source —Adjustments columns on the work 
sheet and the account titles. 


10. Closing Journal Entries 


Purpose—To transfer the balance of one ac 
count to another or to transfer the 
net profit to the capital account in 
the ledger. The income, cost and 
expense accounts are closed into the 
profit and loss summary account, and 
. the credit balance of this account is 
net profit, which is transferred to the 
credit side of the capital account. 

Source —Profit and loss statement columns of 
the worksheet, the account titles, 
and the net profit on the work sheet. 


11. Post the Adjusting and Closing Entries to 
the Ledger 
Purpose—To record this later journal informa- 
tion to the proper ledger accounts. 
(Concluded on page 117) 
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Demonstration in Typewriting | 


by FRANK F. SANDERS, SUPERVISOR OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Over a period of several years 
many articles have appeared in 
print advocating the use of demon- 
stration in the teaching of type- 
writing. It seems paradoxical 
that teachers should need to be 
urged to show students how to 
typewrite rather than to tell them 
how, when they are so accustomed 
to demonstrate in the allied skill 
area, shorthand. The statement, 
“One picture is worth a thousand 
words,” possesses no greater mean- 
ing than when applied to type- 
writing instruction. 

Assuming that teachers believe 
in demonstration, let us examine the sound- 
ness of some of the reasons given for lack 
of demonstration in the classroom. The 
teacher may state, and justly so, that he 
does demonstrate, that he sits down at 
the student’s machine to show her certain 
techniques in which she needs improvement. 
That is excellent so far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. It does not provide 
for group instruction on key stroking, 
operation of machine parts, remedial drill, 
or the introduction of any new phase of 
typewriting. Neither does the classroom 
desk substitute for the demonstration stand 
because it is too low for more than a few 
students to observe what is taking place. 

The teacher may be reluctant to attempt 
demonstration because he feels that his 
technique is too poor. A pride of good work- 
manship should encourage any teacher to 
improve his technique in the same way that 
he urges students to improve their tech- 
niques. Every typing teacher has a certain 
amount of skill which can be improved, if 
need be, to fit the requirements for showing 
students how to type. A few minutes 
practice at the beginning of the day on the 
current day’s lesson should be sufficient to 
create confidence on the part of any teacher. 
It would be wise to start demonstrating 
with a beginning typewriting class where, 
even though the teacher’s skill is mediocre, 
it is still so far above the skill of the students 
that it appears to them to be excellent. 

The teacher may believe that he must 
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demonstrate at a high rate of speed 
as performed by experts in the 
employment of typewriter com- 
panies. He must realize that the 
tempo of the demonstration is 
determined by the tempo of the 
class. There will be times when the 
pace is increased slightly to set a 
pattern for acceleration, but speed 
far in excess of that of the student 
leaves them bewildered. The 
latter practice may be likened to 
an attempt to teach a baby to 
run before he has learned to walk. 

Perhaps the term demonstration 
carries the wrong implication; it 
may restrict the thinking of teachers to 
performances similar to those given by 
experts in professional meetings or in uni- 
versity classes where the demonstrator 
alone is operating a machine. The pos- 
sibility of typing group drills with the stu- 
dents to set the pace or rhythm pattern may 
be entirely overlooked. The participation 
in timed writings and typing of exercises 
can frequently promote greater understand- 
ing of student errors through revealing the 
forgotten difficulties of many assignments. 
It could serve to show the teacher that he 
is not able to do that which he is attempting 
to teach his students to do. 

The high cost of the manufactured demon- 
stration stand has been a prohibitive factor 
in most schools. Because the teacher 
vizualized its use for such a short period of 
time, he may not have been able to justify 
the cost to himself or to his administrator. 
The need for a low-cost demonstration 
stand is evident. 

To provide such stands for the typewriting 
rooms in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, the 
co-operation of Connelley Vocational High 
School was secured through the efforts of 
C. F. Hoffmaster, assistant director, Vo- 
cational and Industrial Arts Education. 
The following plans (page 106) present a 
stand that can be built of new materials in 
the school for an approximate cost of $5.00. 
It is assumed that no labor charge will be 
assessed when the stand is constructed in 
(Concluded on page 117) 
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For many years 
it has been be- 
lieved generally 
that persons who 
are well in- 
formed are able 
to impart their knowledge to others whether 
or not they have had training in methods of 
teaching. To this day that assumption is 
the basis employed in selecting teachers in 
many colleges and in many educational 
systems throughout the country. Most of 
the graduates of our colleges and universities 
who come to the teaching profession have 
an adequate background of information in 
the subject matter of their field of special- 
ization. ‘Traditionally, teachers have been 
selected on the basis of subject matter 
knowledge almost exclusively. 

The Board of Examiners of New York 
City is required to select personnel for the 
schools by means of competitive examina- 
tions. The task is exacting because com- 
petitiveness has been defined in law. To 
be competitive in this sense, the results of 
an examination must be reviewable by 
other equally competent and experienced 
examiners who arrived at the same con- 
clusion. 

I present this point of view at the outset 
because it has been taken for granted that 
written subject matter examinations easily 
meet the requirements of such a definition 
of competitiveness. Yet, to me, the most 
important items in an examination for the 
selection of qualified teachers are those 
intangible elements that do not readily 
submit to competitive analysis of this type. 
It is these traits that interest me most in 
selecting teachers of business education. 
I shall enumerate some of them. 


One of the most important aspects of a 
teacher’s character is a sympathetic under- 
standing of the behavior patterns of stu- 
dents. Our students come from varied 
social and economic environments. Many 
of them are less fortunate than others. 
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| The Selection of Teacher 
| Personnel for Business 
Subjects 


by ABRAHAM KROLL, BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Individual differences are exceedingly num- 
erous. ‘T’o deal with these in the elementary 
schools, children are often grouped accord- 
ing to capacity to learn. Sometimes they 
are grouped according to similar chronologi- 
cal ages. 

In the high schools attempts are made to 
group on the basis of achievement records, 
It is assumed that some degree of homo- 
geneity is thus achieved. Actually, no 
grouping can be devised that will provide 
true homogeneity. No matter what tech- 
niques or bases are employed, we still en- 
counter wide ranges of variability. Efforts 
have been made to use intelligence quo- 
tients, achievement grades, and other data. 
The social backgrounds, previous school 
experiences, and many other factors pro- 
vide variations that all but destroy homo- 
geneity. 

These differences make it an absolute 
requirement that teachers be trained in the 
concepts of mental hygiene. Teachers must 
be able to approach students with warmth 
and with an understanding that will win 
confidence. They should be able to con- 
vince edch student that the teacher’s 
primary concern is the student’s best in- 
terests. Each one is entitled to enjoy a 
sense of security. It is the teacher’s duty 
to contribute to this most essential factor 
in a student’s life. Only with a mental 
hygiene approach can the teacher deal 
adequately with the problems that students 
bring with them. Equally important is the 
fact that only through this approach can a 
teacher prevent new problems from arising. 

The Board of Examiners cannot do more 
than sample a teacher’s attitudes. We have 
to proceed on the assumption that a teacher 
who can tell us how to deal correctly with 
a problem situation involving a student 1s 
more likely to act correctly in such an in- 
stance than the teacher who cannot. At 
the expense of repetition, I feel that it 1s 
essential that teachers be well versed in the 
techniques of mental hygiene. 
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Another issue that merits serious con- 
sideration is that of teacher attitudes to- 
ward students who seek to learn the specific 
subject. For example, a few years ago the 
Commercial Education Association Yeuar- 
book reported that only one of every five 
students now studying stenography in the 
high schools would ever be employed as 
stenographers in industry. On this basis 
some of the schools have selected the stu- 
dents to be permitted to study this subject. 
For the others, they have applied so-called 
guidance techniques and “pressures” to 
divert the less able from courses in steno- 
graphy. Stenography is used here merely 
as un example. ‘The same practices have 
been employed with regard to other busi- 
ness subjects. What concerns us is the 
attitude of the teacher who frustrates a 
student by denying him access to his own 
goul and then hopes to win his co-operation 
in preparing him for business. 

From the psychologist’s standpoint the 
only teacher who can influence a student 
is the feacher who has his good will. A 
frustrated student is resentful and aggres- 
sive. The teacher’s influence on such an 
individual may be negligible or even harm- 
ful. ‘Teachers defend their position by 
stating that these students cannot be pre- 
pared to meet vocational standards. I fear 
that such a position is untenable. It is 
an obvious fact that industry does provide 
opportunities for the less able. It must 
follow then that the teacher must provide 
for the less able in the same manner. 

No one can direct that a teacher interest 
himself in a student. That interest must 
exist and it must manifest itself spontane- 
ously and sincerely. It should be radiating 
and electrifying. It should be contagious 
so that it is felt not only by the individual 
student but also sensed and shared. by the 
entire class. Such a teacher is inspired and 
inspiring. Such a teacher will accept the 
youngsters assigned to him. As each stu- 
dent senses the teacher’s interest in his 
welfare the student will gladly respond to 
encouragement and try to progress to the 
limits of his individual capacity, not in 
competition with his contemporaries but 
in co-operation with them. The student 
will soon learn to be secure in the awareness 
that perfection is not required of him, but 
rather that he is encouraged to do his best. 
Each student anticipates from such a 
teacher the appreciation and recognition 
of his effort to achieve all that can be 
reasonably expected of him. 

From the very beginning, such a teacher 
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is aware that four in each group of five who 
think that they are learning stenography 
are in fact getting “general education.” In 
their case stenography is only the vehicle. 
It is net the real aim. It is an assumed aim. 
Probably all five will obtain jobs in in- 
dustry, but four of the five will not be 
stenographers. Stenography for them is 
only an educational label. They want it 
and they will accept nothing less. ‘They 
are able to learn to be content and to achieve 
what they can. Under this title they may 
try to do their utmost. 

The teacher who “guides” or “pressures” 
a student away from stenograrhy into the 
clerical practice course against his wish, or 
into some other course, often produces be- 
havior reactions which are anti-social and 
undesirable. From among these “mis- 
guided” students we get some of our truants, 
class-cutters, lackadaisical, and openly 
defiant students. Many other unhealthy 
behavior patterns are traceable to the use of 
dictum in place of considered, convincing, 
friendly advice, which the student can be 
encouraged to accept willingly. Incorrect 
reaclions on the part of the teacher to these 
behavior deviations can produce lasting 
damage to the personality of the frustrated 
student. The philosophy of the Board of 
Examiners is to select for our schools those 
teachers who display a readiness to give 
deeply and freely of themselves to their 
charges. 

Another important trait to be sought in 
the business teacher is a persistent in- 
quisitiveness manifested in a desire to 
continue to accumulate the latest ideas 
about what can be done in teaching his 
subject to those students entrusted to his 
care. A teacher who does not read and 
does not keep abreast of the times soon 
drops from the high level of alertness to 
the humdrum level of the duffer. He be- 
comes a mechanic rather than an artist; a 
communicant rather than a missionary. 
Among the alert teachers who read, there 
will be some who will be able to write so 
that others may read. They are the ones 
from whom future supervisors will evolve. 

Now let us consider some of the per- 
sonality characteristics that make for the 
good supervisor of business teachers. The 
teacher was expected to have a basic under- 
standing of students. The supervisor, how- 
ever, must possess not only such an under- 
standing but also another as well. He must 
be able to appreciate teachers and other 
adults with whom he comes in contact. 
This does not mean that teachers do not 
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need to know how to relate themselves to 
parents and colleagues. It is, nevertheless, 
the special area of functioning of the super- 
visor. 

The supervisor must have the ability to 
help teachers develop their full capacities 
so that they may be completely available 
to the students. The supervisor is a teacher 
of teachers — the student teacher, the sub- 
stitute teacher, and the regular teacher who 
is to improve himself. A number of these 
“regulars” must be given the opportunity 
and the training to succeed the supervisor 
in case he moves on to other fields or re- 
tires. Our school system of today is a dy- 
namic and expanding organization. It 
needs and should have more and more 
supervisors of ability. 

An important medium for supervisory 
activity and for the training of teachers is 
the area of curriculum modification, develop- 
ment, and experimentation. Here is a field of 
endeavor that strives to assess the needs 
of students and of the community. It 
attempts to prepare students for their 
greatest fulfillment within the framework of 
the life that they will lead as adults. The 
rigidities of traditional concepts, of arbi- 
trary standards, and of preconceived limi- 
tations must be re-examined, re-evaluated, 
and scientifically investigated with a view 
to ascertaining the extent to which they 
should be modified in order to meet better 
the needs of our future generations. This 
is one of the available means whereby the 
supervisor may select and train potential 
supervisors. 

A sincere and courageous scientist may 
make errors, but he will inform all of the 
results of his surveys and save others from 
mistakes thus uncovered. So the supervisor 
_ too must be prepared to report his findings 
and his evaluations whether they are 
positive or negative. In his report he should 
give credit to all who participated in the co- 
operative effort to improve the training of 
our youth. 

If we can become more proficient in 
selecting teachers who have these po- 
tentialities that I have described, we will 
be able to look forward with confidence to 
an educational system that will have the 
spirit, the will, and the courage to educate 
our future citizens for a creative, happy 
existence in our democracy. 

I shall now tell you how we select first 
assistants for our departments of business 
education in the New York City Public 
Schools. We have four examination sessions. 
An essay paper to test educational philo- 
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sophy, principles, attitudes and concepts, | 


and to test the application of elementary 
statistics to problems which a first assis. 
tant must face; a short answer paper in- 
volving reading, vocabulary, usage, and 
arithmetic (the parts will be timed); and 
two technical papers. 

In the technical papers we attempt to 
test power and application of knowledge 
rather than reproduction of information, 

In the short answer session we attempt to 
test relative functional intelligence in re- 
lation to this license. We are of the opinion 
that leaders must be able to exercise judg- 
ments and react promptly and correctly to 
new situations. 

The education paper, likewise, is a test 
of power. It tests the applicant’s ability 
to apply ‘principles to practical situations, 
The education of students, their progressive 
development, and their preparation for a 
useful and happy life are primary con- 
siderations. The subjects that we teach 
are the means through which we hope to 
achieve these aims. 

For example, teachers tell us that they 
teach neatness through their subject matter. 
Yet teachers each year, from the first grade 
on, insist that they have habituated this 
trait. Something must be wrong with our 
methods if, each year, every teacher claims 
that he has habituated neatness. It is true 
that most teachers themselves have learned 
to be neat. Generally, teachers are neat 
about everything. Thus we have evidence 
that the teacher has profited from his 
learning. However, he has not been able 
to effect similar learning in the students. 
The technique for effecting this is definite 


. and it is available to the teaching profession. 


First assistants should be able to instruct 
teachers in the successful execution of the 
technique. This is the art of teaching. It 
is at least as important if not more important 
than methodology in teaching your sub- 
ject. The coming examination will explore 
the candidates’ ability with methods of 
teaching these psychological concomitants 
of subject matter instruction. 

We have said that it is our aim as teachers 
to develop and prepare students. The first 
assistant has this duty as well as the obliga- 
tion of developing the abler teachers so 
that they may fill the continuing demand 
for additional first assistants. The philo- 
sophy and the methodology of the pros- 
pective supervisor in this regard is an im- 
portant area which the examination will 
attempt to investigate. 

Achievement records 


resulting from 
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teacher-made tests are sometimes character- 
ized by excessive failure. What standards of 
achievement? What philosophy in rating? 
What methods of test construction? What 
validity of test items? What is the relia- 
bility of teacher-made tests? These are 
important questions. It is reasonable to 
expect first assistants to be able to answer 
them. Furthermore, the supervisor should 
be able to undertake needed research in 
these and in similar areas. 

Towards this end, first assistants must 
maintain adequate records in order to 
provide data that will offer objective evi- 
dence of the growth and development of 
students and of teachers. What types of 
records? How shall they be interpreted? 
How many students must we include in 
our investigation to make results and in- 
ferences reliable? How do we know that 
teachers are leaders? These and similar ques- 
tions should be soluble by first assistants. 

The two world wars have given tre- 
mendous impetus to the production of a 
veritable host of objective tests for measur- 
ing almost everything. Just to mention a 
few of the types, we point to intelligence, 
aptitude, achievement, personnel, person- 
ality, vocational, and guidance tests. The 
manuals accompanying the published tests 
usually include tables and data bearing upon 
the methods employed in their construction 
and validation. The reliability and the 
norms are important items that first assis- 
tants must be able to interpret and use. 
We believe that first assistants should be 
able to read these manuals and be able to 
evaluate the claims included. 

The professional and the periodical litera- 
ture includes articles and reports bearing 
upon research in your fields of instruction. 
In these publications the authors usually 
present basic data to support their con- 
clusions. Some of these articles misapply 
statistics and sometimes present faulty 
experimental design. Such procedures may 
lead to invalid conclusions. We do not 
expect first assistants to be statisticians, 
but we do expect them to distinguish be- 
tween valid and false claims, between good 
experimental technique and a mere sem- 
blance of experimental form. The first 
assistant should be able to read the periodic 
literature critically. Concomitantly, the 
first assistant should be able to stimulate 
in his teachers an interest in and a willing- 
ness to attempt scientific experimentation. 
The valid results of these empirical pro- 
cedures should be applied to modify present 
practices. 
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In order that candidates may understand 
the manner in which a question in this 
examination area may be worded and how 
it should be answered, we present the 
following: 


The Question 


Early in September an investigator ad- 
ministered a certain test in arithmetic 
standardized for grades 7-12, to 408 students 
in the 9th grade. The test consists of 40 
objectively rated items. The manual indi- 
cates that the norm for the 8th grade is 
26. The mean of the group tested was 25. 
The standard deviation of the distribution 
was 7. Two hundred students attained a 
score of 25 or less. The investigator re- 
ported that every student that failed to 
attain a score of 26 or better would be 
required to take a course in remedial 
arithmetic because he had not attained the 
norm for the grade. In order to determine 
the content of the course in remedial 
arithmetic to be given to these students, 
the investigator determined the types and 
the frequencies of errors in the 15 most 
difficult problems. For this purpose he 
treated each omitted problem as an error. 
He reasoned that since the test items were 
all based upon arithmetic that had been 
taught in the 8th grade, every student 
should have been able to respond correctly 
to all the items in the test. 

You may agree with the techniques, 
recommendations, and reasoning of the in- 
vestigator or you may disagree. Defend 
your position. 

In your answer show that you understand 
(a.) The meanings of the terms standardized test, norm, 

mean and standard deviation. 


(b.) How to apply the statistics reported to the prac- 
tical situation of selecting students for remedial 
courses. 


(c.) How to determine the content of the course in 
remedial arithmetic for the students who will 
be required to take it. 


The Answer 


I agree, in part, with the investigator. 
The use of an objective standardized test 
is valid. The literature in the field of tests 
and measurements supports the conclusion 
that these tests are better than teacher 
judgments and better than teacher-made 
objective tests. Garrett, Holzinger, Kelley, 
Thurstone, Thorndike, and numerous others 
who are authorities in the field of tests and 
measurements support this view. I agree, 
also, that the types and frequencies of 
errors made by students provide a very 
effective method for determining the con- 
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tent of the course of study to be used in 
later teaching. ‘The New York State 
Modern Language Survey” of 1928 is ex- 
cellent authority for this procedure. 

I disagree with the investigator when he 
states that all who do not attain the norm 
of the 8th grade must take a course in re- 
medial arithmetic. A standardized test is 
usually constructed with several objectives 
in mind. In this case the test was stand- 
ardized for students from Grades 7-12. 
With this in mind the test constructor in- 
cluded a few problems that the weakest 
students in the 7th grade could complete 
with success. He also included a few prob- 
lems that the best students in the 12th 
grade would not be expected to complete 
correctly. In other words, the test has a 
floor below 7th-grade ability and a ceiling 
above 12th-grade expectancy. The remain- 
ing problems are graded according to 
difficulty and are selected to sample the 
various areas of arithmetic ability. The 
final selection of items is intended to make 
possible the development of discrete grade 
norms, progressively higher for each grade 
level. 

The norm for each grade is determined 
by administering the test to large numbers 
of students at each grade level. The stu- 
dents are chosen at random and _ should 
number 400 or more for each grade. If 
national norms are desired, the numbers 
must be much larger and the population 
must be drawn from many and varied areas 
throughout the country. If local norms are 
desired, students must be chosen at random 
in sufficient numbers at each grade level from 
all parts of the local area. The scores for 
each grade are tabulated and their distri- 
bution should approximate the normal 
curve of distribution. The median per- 
formance at each grade level is usually 
accepted as the norm for the grade. 

The mean is the arithmetic average. The 
standard deviation is a measure of cluster 
about the mean which includes the middle 
67 per cent of the population in normally 
distributed data. These statistical functions 
may be used to select those students who 
deviate more than can be expected by chance 
from the median performance of the group 
under investigation. Those who deviate 
more than one standard deviation from the 
mean are the ones who are the likely candi- 
dates for special attention. 

I disagree with the investigator in the 
manner in which he determined who would 
be required to take the course in remedial 
arithmetic. He assumed that norm and 
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normal group were synonymous expressions, 
The norm is merely the median performance 
of a group. The normal group includes the 
middle 67 per cent of the population when 
the group is unselected and the numbers are 
large. Some investigators prefer the mean 
as the measure of central tendency for this 
purpose. A norm of 26 does not signify 
that 25 and 27 represent scores that are 
below and above grade respectively. This 
test sampled 40 performances in arithmetic, 
This was the sampling of the particular test 
constructor. He may make another selec- 
tion of items that may sample the same 
areas and produce identical norms for the 
same group or population. The individual 
test results on the various forms of a test 
will not necessarily be identical. For any 
one student these results may vary markedly. 
The standard deviation of 7 and the mean 
of 25 indicate that students with a score of 
18 are not necessarily different in ability 
from students with a score of 25. The 
apparent difference in test scores may be 
due to the sampling or the selection of the 
particular test items in this test. The stu- 
dents who are to be selected for special 
instruction should be those who are one 
standard deviation or more below the mean 
of their own group. The norm for the test 
may be a norm for a population different 
in arithmetic ability from the ability of the 
group under investigation. In this case the 
group under investigation was large enough 
to use the mean as the norm for this school. 

I disagree with the investigator in his 
selection of the errors in the 15 most difficult 
problems as the basis to be used for in- 
struction. The frequency and types of 
errors in the 26 or 32 easiest problems would 
constitute the better basis for determining 
the topics to be taught in the special arith- 
metic course to help the less able. The test 
constructor indicated a median expectancy 
of 26 items for 8th grade achievement; there- 
fore this figure may be reasonable to use in 
connection with ascertaining error. There 
are others who may reason that since the 
middle 67 per cent of the population under 
investigation showed ability with 25 plus 
7 items, i.e., 32, therefore the error study 
should include the errors made in the 32 
easiest items. It is unreasonable to use the 
15 most difficult problems for the error 
study, because it is unreasonable to expect 
all the 8th-grade students to respond 
correctly to a number of items included in 
the test which 12th-grade students are not 
expected to complete. The treatment of 

(Concluded on page 117) 
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A Functional Approach in 
Teaching High School Law 


by FREDERIC T. HAWES 
HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Of all the subjects in the 
traditional commercial curric- 
ulurnm no one field has followed 
a more routine pattern of 
procedure over a period of 
years than has commercial law. 
If we were to compare the 
average methods of procedure 
in the classroom with those of 
a decade or two ago, we would 
find little, if any, change in 
the general presentation or 
techniques employed by the 
classroom teacher. This is not 
due entirely to the textbooks 
in law, which have made rapid 
strides in bringing the course down to stu- 
dent worlds. 

This immutability is not comparable to 
any other subject offered in the general 
business education curriculum of the second- 
ary school, for during the past two decades 
we have seen a drastic change in the meaning 
of the term “business education,” including 
the concept that it is the duty of the well 
organized commercial course not only to 
prepare students vocationally for the busi- 
ness field, but also to further their knowledge 
of business principles and customs so that 
the students will become better citizens 
in the world of tomorrow and be led to a 
fuller understanding of our democratic way 
of life. Subjects like commercial geography, 
junior business training, economics, and 
others were felt specifically to meet the 
requirements of this new nonvocational con- 
cept of commercial education. Rapid re- 
visions in both textbooks and teaching 
methods have been made to keep pace with 
this new theory of instruction, referred to 
as the “‘basic business field.” 

The old adage “like father, like son” can 
apply in two senses to the high school law 
teaching today: First, the teachers have 
followed a fairly conventional pattern in 
their high school instruction over the past 
years; and secondly, the methods employed 
differ slightly from those learned in higher 
institutions of education where the indi- 
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vidual is more mature and 
comformable to a formal pat- 
tern of teaching. The three 
methods generally used in 
both seats of learning may be 
narrowed down primarily to 
the following: (1) the lecture 
method, (2) the case method, 
and (3) the textbook method. 

In the lecture method the 
teacher lectures on law practi- 
cally the whole period and the 
students are required to take 
notes on what is being said. 
It can readily be seen that the 
students of secondary school 
level gain little or nothing from this method 
of presentation since there is no opportuinty 
for self-expression. This technique also 
tends to develop a mental inertness rather 
than an awakening to the need of law in 
our society and its application to the stu- 
dents’ daily lives. 

The second method, called the “case 
approach,” is sometimes referred to as the 
inductive method since it reasons from a 
case to a rule which may be inferred from 
it. The chief criticism of the case method 
is that it becomes monotonous in its develop- 
ment and tends to make a “lawyer” of the 
student, which certainly should not be a 
secondary school objective. 

The last method, the “textbook ap- 
proach,” adheres to a routine of having the 
students read a number of assigned pages 
in their textbooks, discuss the material 
with the class, and take a periodical test on 
the units covered. Generally, some topic 
or unit is assigned for reading, and then the 
recitation is based on the various questions 
and cases at the conclusion of the chapter 
pertinent to the section being discussed. 
This is the most common approach to the 
subject of commercial law since it is the 
easiest method and requires the minimum 
amount of preparation on the part of the 
teacher. On the whole, this method is most 
unsatisfactory from an educational point of 
view for it fails to develop good judgment 
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and logical reasoning, but rather effects 
rote memorization and automatous learning. 

If, on the surface, none of these methods 
mentioned seems to be the best suited for 
actual learning, the question naturally 
arises, “Is the subject limited in scope and 
not capable of being broadened?” Certainly, 
partly to answer this question, we are not 
without good and worth-while objectives, 
for several studies have been made and 
published, among them one by Robert E. 
Slaughter. In his study,' he found that out 
of the courses of study in commercial law 
examined, the general objective was to give 
the student a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of law that govern the conduct of 
business activities of individuals and in- 
dustries. Also ranking high in the study 
was the cultivation of good citizenship 
traits, including respect for the rights of 
others and the development of habits of 
justice, honesty, and equity. It is also true 
that other studies examined will also show 
citizenship traits well at the top of the list 
of goals to be accomplished in a business 
law course. 

No, it is not that we are without purpose 
in our law teaching. It is just that we have 
been content to state worthy aims and 
objectives in law teaching, throw them up 
into mid-air, see them drift about a bit, and 
have them settle back on the same level 
from whence they came. 

If the three methods cited and commonly 
used fail to achieve worth-while ends in 
that they are based on adult approaches to 
thinking rather than student pursuits, the 
next problem in our minds should be, “What 
can we do to further objectives that will 
focus learning on the student of high school 
age?” Our first step, most of us will agree, 
is to make the approach more functional. 
To devise a course more functional or 
purposeful we must give the students (1) 
a chance to satisfy their own needs, (2) an 
opportunity to develop new experiences, 
and (3) an environment in which students 
can manage their own experiences intelli- 
- gently. 

To make the law course become more 
functional will necessitate less stress on 
teacher domination and more stress on 
student participation. This can be accom- 
plished even in commercial law teaching 
if we will only think over and beyond the 
adult-centered and teacher-dominated hori- 
zons that have been employed altogether 


too commonly in our law classrooms. Al- 
though I have no magic concoction to solve 
all the aches and pains of the growth of 
commercial law, there are five possible 
teaching devices that can be used to direct 
the teaching more toward student needs, 
These tools are listed as follows: (1) the 
preapproach questionnaire, (2) the law 
trial, (3) the terminal questionnaire, (4) 
correlative arithmetic problems, and (5) 
the project. Each method will be developed 
briefly in the following sections. 


THE PREAPPROACH QUESTIONNAIRE. Before a 
unit in commercial law is presented, one can 
utilize a short questionnaire (it has been my 
experience that oral answering is more 
satisfactory), which might be called 4 
“teaser” (a salesman would call it a pre- 
approach), to determine what knowledge, 
if any, the students have on the topics to 
be covered. The questions therein should 
be phrased so that they correlate with com- 
monly related experiences in the students’ 
daily lives. They should not be answered 
directly by the teacher, but rather utilized 
to build up interest in the topic to be dis- 
cussed. The questionnaire mentioned could 
be called “What do you know about —?” 
An example on contracts follows: 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CONTRACTS? 


1. In Connecticut, could you collect 15 per cent 
on money lent, providing it was a written 
agreement? 


2. If you innocently made a false statement re- 
garding the quality of goods, could you be held 
liable for the statement? 


3. Would you be required by law to accept 10,000 
pennies in settlement of a $100 debt? 


4. Would you have to take a certified check in 
payment of a contract, providing you knew all 
the parties concerned? 

5. Can you bring suit to collect a debt any time you 
wish? 


6. If vou find a lost article and return it, not know- 
ing that there is a reward advertised, can you 
legally collect the reward? 


7. If you were hired to dig a cellar for a builder, 
could vou assign this contract to another person, 
providing he could do the job as well as you? 


8. Can a pledge you make to the Community 
Chest be enforced, providing you do not pay it? 


THE LAW TRIAL. Throughout the school year 
topics in law lend themselves to expansion 
into a trial in which the teacher is only an 
observer and the students become active 
participants. I have found, on the average, 
there is more interest in this phase of 
development than in any other. 


1American Business Education Yearbook, Vol. IV, 1947, The Changing Business Education Curiculum, page 260. 
*L. Thomas Hopkins, “Techniques in Human Relationships,” Teachers College Record (New York, November, 1945, Vol. 


47, No. 2, pp. 90-91). 
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Th: case must be simple. Also, it must 
be controversial and allow for expansion 
rather than contradiction. Student lawyers 
generilly work in pairs and choose their 
own witnesses. The lawyers are excused 
from «ll other work while they are preparing 
their case. While the case is being developed, 
the !wo sides alternate in getting together 
with their witnesses in an adjoining room. 
The judge is selected generally by student 
vote. The students also choose the jury 
from class members not used as witnesses 
or sometimes from other rooms when the 
grouy) feels students will be more impartial. 
A copy of the trial procedure is furnished 
each lawyer and court official, the jury 
members are questioned and impaneled, and 
the trial begins. 

These trials are always a pivot of motiva- 
tion. They are democratic in that the stu- 
dents conduct the class for days, depending 
on the ability of the lawyer to prepare his 
case adequately, and to examine and cross- 
examine the witnesses effectually. An 
illustrative case, based on the topic of 
“warranties” follows: 


CASE FOR STUDENT LAW TRIAL 


Case — Ross vs. Taylor 


John Ross, a farmer, lived in the hilly region of a 
town in New Hampshire. He went to another village 
eight miles from his home and saw a used 1938 Barstow 
Sedan for $350 displayed at the Taylor Car Company. 
He did not ask any questions regarding the car, but 
tested the automobile by driving along some level 
roads and found it worked properly. 


Upon completing the test, Mr. Ross returned and 
asked Mr. Taylor if he would accept a check for $100 
and a note for the balance of $250, which Mr. Taylor 
agreed to do. No guarantee was given with the auto- 
mobile, but it was generally known by those who 
patronized Mr. Taylor's place of business that he was 
honest in his business dealings. 

Mr. Ross, using the car daily, found that in making 
the numerous hilly climbs to and from his home, the 
car overheated and he was forced to stop several times 
each day. In a week Mr. Ross came back with the car 
and demanded his money back, refusing to pay the 
note now due. Mr. Ross also introduced a friend to 
show that the car had been in poor condition and had 
been made to look like new. 

Mr. Taylor stated that since Ross had tested the car 
before buying it, and since the car had apparently 
satisfied Ross’ needs, he had sold it to him. As the 
price was comparatively low for this make of car, the 
tule of caveat emptor would also apply. 


THE UNIT TERMINAL QUESTIONNAIRE. Fre- 
quently following the conclusion of a unit, I 
would distribute another questionnaire based 
on actual or possible student experiences 
commonly related to law, titled “What 
Would You Do If— ?” This would be a 
review of the entire unit discussed, but a 
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departure from the stereotyped topic, ques- 
tion-case formula found at the end of many 
chapters in textbooks. In one sense, many 
times this questionnaire would be of far 
greater value to the group since the questions 
emphasize daily-life situations, and would be 
practical to the student regardless of voca- 
tional pursuit. This review could be carried 
on by a student leader rather than the 
teacher. An illustrative example of the 
questionnaire, based on the unit on “‘con- 
tracts,” follows: 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF —? 


1. You bet 40 cents that Greenwich High Schoo] 
would win the next game, but they lost? 


2. You bought a radio for $50, the salesman rep- 
resenting that it was a good buy, but it did not 
prove to be such? 


8. You buy a bicycle when you are twenty years of 
age, but on reaching your twenty-second birthday 
you do not want it? 

4. You receive a check dated on Sunday? 


5. You made a date to meet a friend at the Plaza 
Theater, but he failed to keep his engagement? 


6. A person comes into your store and says that he 
has just graduated from high school and would 
like to buy a television set on time? 


7. A drunkard offers to give you $100 cash for your 
typewriter. You know that it is only worth half 
that amount? 


CORRELATIVE ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS. Along 
with the unit being presented, I would 
inject a limited amount of arithmetic into 
the course, although I feel that the word 
“limited” is not too wisely chosen since 
employers all over the country tell us that 
our graduates are weak in this subject. 
Correlating arithmetic with the unit on 
sales we would cover percentage of mark-ups 
and mark-downs, based on both selling and 
cost price, and the figuring of profits. A 
possible review of these items would take on 
the aspects of questions headed as follows: 


CAN YOU SOLVE THESE ARITHMETIC 
PROBLEMS ON SALES? 


1. A sporting goods store sold you a rifle for $80 less 
10% and 10%. It would cost you? 


2. An overcoat priced at $75 was reduced $15 at a 
sale. If you bought this coat, what was the rate 
of discount? 

$. Find the total value of an invoice you received, 
as follows: 


234 Ihs. @ $0.50.......... 

56 Ibs. @ $1.25.......... 

125 Ibs. @ $0.30.......... 
ks Se heks cesses 


There are several other opportunities for 
correlative arithmetic problems in our law 
teaching, as: 
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Units In Com- 


mercial Law Correlative Arithmetic 
1. Negotiable (a) Finding maturity dates 
Instruments (b) Figuring interest at various 
rates 


(c) Discounting of notes 


2. Agency (a) Salesmen commission 
(b) Brokerage fees 


$. Insurance (a) Figuring policy premiums 
(b) Amount one would receive in 
case of: (1) partial loss, (2) 
total loss 
(c) Co-insurance problems 


4. Contracts (a) Miscellaneous problems _in- 
volving the use of aliquot 
parts, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division 
with the “contract” as the 
central theme 


THE PROJECT. Student projects offer a real 
source of “doing” not obtained through 
other classroom experiences. I have long 
been in favor of projects in social-business 
subjects ever since using them in teaching 
commercial geography and upon which I 
wrote to some length in an earlier issue of 
this magazine. However, the difficulty is 
that law, unlike commercial geography, 
does not lend itself to the expanse in treat- 
ment but, even so, does offer some latitude 
of play. 

Though space does not permit too broad 
a description of the assignments to be 
submitted in notebook form, which might 
be given on the unit of “contracts,” the 
following has been used to good advantage 
to correlate student experiences with the 
law presentation: 


PROJECTS ON CONTRACTS 


1. For the next ten days keep a diary of all the 
contracts in which you are engaged. After a 
brief statement of each, tell whether you are the 
offeror or the offeree. 


2. Obtain several pictures of items which might be 
considered necessities and others which might be 
considered luxuries. Write a brief report on 
“An Infant and His Contracts.” 


3. Obtain a picture of some electrical appliance, 
such as a refrigerator or washer. Write five or 
more statements which might be regarded as 
“warranties” and five or more which might be 
termed “puffs.” 

4. Secure a copy of a contract, such as a lease or 
bill of lading. Paste this in your notebook and 
state the various essentials of a contract con- 
tained therein. 

5. Find an illustration of a general offer, newspaper 
advertisement, and price list or page from a mail 
order catalogue. In each instance, state the 
signifieance of your acceptance. 


6. Watch the newspaper for words pertaining to 
your study of contracts (a partial list is sub- 


mitted). Paste the words in your notebook and 
define each one. Do not use legal notices 
fictitious stories. 


7. From your own experiences, if possible, or you 
family’s draw circumstances which would jillys. 
trate these terms: 


Executed contract 

Executory contract 

Oral contract 

A contract required to be in writing 
A contract involving “personal skill” 


8. Inquire of your family, or draw from your own 
experiences, five contracts you have made during 
the past week. Identify the consideration jp 
each case. 


9. In your day at school name some contracts that 
you make which entail a legal obligation, others 
that result in a purely social obligation. 


10. Obtain a copy of some “pledge card” — church, 
school or social organization. Assuming that 
you are of legal age, explain the implications in 
signing this agreement. 


It can be seen that the devices mentioned 
are quite a departure from the teacher. 
dominated situation, which too often be- 
comes dominant in our instruction. It 
should be obvious that the teacher does not 
really sell commercial law (or any other 
subject) if he monopolizes the entire period 
with talking and recitation in which only a 
few students-can participate. This was the 
major weakness of the first three teaching 
methods (lecture, case, and textbook)men- 
tioned earlier in this article. All these three 
methods had too great an emphasis on the 
“listening” side, with its apparent fallacies, 
for it ever to be considered justifiably as a 
plan of action for the classroom. 

Our teaching method in law must con- 
sider the entire class. This can be done 
effectively only by giving all the students 
the chance to participate. In law this only 
can be done through some form of projects 
or other practical means which are focused 
on student needs, and which allow the 
students to correlate with the study of law 
whatever experiences are parts of them, and 
to project this environment to new situa- 
tions. It is also advisable to give the stu- 
dents the opportunity, wherever possible, 
to manage their own progress intelligently. 

If we stop to analyze our teaching in 
law, most of us will agree that it is a false 
philosophy to teach law from the stand- 
point that it is a mastery subject, or that 
we are trying to make lawyers out of the 
students even though the three earlier 
methods cited do little more than that. 
Even if our thinking cannot go beyond the 

(Concluded on page 117) 


*Frederi¢ T. Hawes, “Teaching Commercial Geography with an Objective in View” (Presentation of the Project Method of 


Teaching), The Balance Sheet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
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A Functional Approach in Teaching 
High School Law 


(Continued from page 116) 


“score” the students on 
wha'. they absorb rather than on the pro- 
gres: they make, a survey conducted be- 
twecn two commercial law classes in Stam- 
ford High School showed that equally good 
resuits were obtained in the class where the 
students controlled the learning in com- 
parison with the class where the teacher 
doniinated the situation.‘ 


fact that we must 


In measuring our final results in this 
“doing” method, we must naturally think 
of “achievement” not only in terms of 
objective scores, but also in terms of group 
interest, student participation, industry 
and perseverance — desirable citizenship 
traits cited before. These latter aspects of 
achievement, foundation stones for building 
and sustaining student morale (regardless 
of the subject being offered), will be at- 
tained only when the method of teaching 
is focused on all the students. This can be 
done in the social-business area if we but 
strive, and in striving look up and beyond 
the pages of the textbook. Yes, this can 
be done even in commercial law if we will 
hut discard the fallacies of former teaching 
methods and, in transition, lead our stu- 
dents along a new road to a functional 
approach in high school law teaching. 

‘Frederic T. Hawes, “The Case of Doing vs. Listening in 
the High School Law Classroom,” Business Education World 


(New York: Gregg Publishing Company, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 
December, 1942, page 195). 


Demonstration in Typewriting 


(Continuéd from page 105) 


the school. This cost can be reduced by 
utilizing used one- -half inch conduit or water 
pipe, black or galvanized, and by using 
pipe caps to replace the steel pins in the 
feet. The finish should be of a color to 
match the equipment of the room. 


To keep the cost at a minimum, no de- 
vice is installed to raise or lower the height 
of the stand. This adjustment can be 
made at the time of construction by chang- 
ing the height to conform to the require- 
ments of the individual teacher. 


It is hoped that teachers will use these 
plans or some adaptation of them in supply- 
ing that “must” of every typewriting 
room, the demonstration stand: 
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Use the Bookkeeping Cycle 
(Continued from page 104) 


Source —General journal entries. 


12. Closing and Ruling the Ledger 


Purpose—To close accounts effected by these 
final entries. Rule the income, cost 
and expense accounts.with double red 
lines, except across the explanation 
columns. Use single red lines in ruling 
personal accounts at the point where 
they balance. Balance the cash and 
capital accounts. 


13. Post-Closing Trial Balance 


Purpose—To test the equality of debits and 
credits in the ledger after the adjusting 
and closing entries have been posted 
and the accounts ruled. 


Source —The balances of the remaining ac- 
counts still open in the ledger. 


During the past five years, I have given 
my bookkeeping students duplicated copies 
of this cycle and required them to learn it 
almost word for word. Occasionally I have 
them write it out as a class test. The results 
have been very gratifying to me. When a 
student knows this cycle, he understands 
the basic foundation on which all bookkeep- 
ing processes are based. 


The Selection of Teacher Personnel 
for Business Subjects 
(Continued from page 112) 


omitted items as errors is incorrect for the 
same reason. The assumption that since all 
the arithmetic elements in the test had been 
taught students in the 8th grade, all the 
problems should be soluble by these stu- 
dents, is not valid. An example may be 
taken from proportion. We teach students 
in the 8th grade how to solve problems in 
proportion. We teach them the meaning of 
1:5 ::5 : 25. Many 8th grade students 
will be able to solve this type of problem: 
1:?::5 : 25. However, I dare say some 
teachers would have trouble with this prob- 
lem in proportion: “Supply the one number 
that may be used to replace the question 
marks in the following proportion: .25 : ? ::? 
:25. The reasoning that an omitted prob- 
lem means lack of knowledge of the arith- 
metic principle is fallacious. 


It is hoped that these suggestions will 
prove helpful to teachers in their prepara- 
tion. 
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Each of these books is a combination textbook 
and workbook: Achievement tests are included 
in all except the first book. (*New third edition 
now ready.) 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE is a combina- 
tion of the other books designed to provide 
reasonable familiarity with and a moderate 
skill in the operation of all adding and calculat- 
ing machines. 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS is de- 
signed to give the necessary training to provide 
a high degree of vocational skill in the opera- 
tion of key-driven calculators. Vocational pro- 


duction standards are suggested for each of 
the jobs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 
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Chicago 


Office Machines Course 
Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses 
low) 


Key-Driven Calculator Course* 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


Vocational Efficiency Drills 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


Crank-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 

(For Monroe, Merchant, and Friden) 

Ten-Key Adding Listing Machine 

Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Underwood Sundstrand, Reming- 
ton Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


Full Keyboard Adding Listing 

Machine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 
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Practical Education in Advanced Shorthand 


Submitted by Elaine Sheltraw 
Business Education Co-ordinator 
Dowagiac Central High School 
Dowagiac, Michigan 


A technique that I have found to be 
successful in the teaching of advanced short- 
hand is the practice of requiring students to 
give practical application to their dictation 
skills. It works like this: At the beginning 
of the semester advanced shorthand students 
are given fifteen “student dictation cards.” 
There are blanks for the following items on 
these cards: student’s name, date, number 
of letters, dictator’s comments, and dic- 
tator’s signature. In order to obtain credit 
in advanced shorthand, each student must 
turn in his fifteen cards, signed by the dic- 
tator, to verify the fact that the student has 
produced fifteen mailable transcripts. 


Local businessmen and high school faculty 
members are asked to dictate to the students. 
Teachers are delighted at the opportunity of 
being provided with personal stenographic 
service. I have requested that they dictate 
real letters, thus giving the students a feeling 
of preparing a letter for actual use. 

This dictation procedure has proved itself 
useful in providing practical experience for 
those students who do not have an oppor- 
tunity to use their shorthand skills in an 
actual job situation. The plan is an excellent 
supplement for a work experience program 
because it assists the student in making the 
adjustment from the oftentimes hum-drum 
classroom dictation setting to the typical 
office scene. Then, too, the fifteen dictators 
provide a variety of personalities with which 
the student must come in contact. It gives 
the student a better understanding of the 
importance of being able to get along with 
the boss and it also affords the student an 
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opportunity to take dictation from a wide 
variety of voices. 

Some helpful comments by the dictator 
have been written on the dictation cards, and 
for some reason the dictator’s remarks are 
more meaningful to the student than any 
direct teacher suggestions. Classroom com- 
ments on transcription are sometimes 
ignored, but when the transcript is vitalized 
and given animation in a real office situa- 
tion, the depth and meaning behind criti- 
cisms become much more meaningful. 


At the end of the semester the cards are 
tabulated and each student is given a grade 
on his practical dictation and transcription 
performance ability. The practice that he 
has gained from this experience not only 
helps him to develop job competency in his 
shorthand skills, but it also is a morale 
booster in making him realize that he has 
prepared fifteen letters that have actually 
gone down the mail chute. 


Mid-West Workshop 


The second annual Mid-West Workshop 
was held at Chillicothe, Missouri, September 
17, 1949. High school teachers and admin- 
istrators from Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, and 
Illinois attended. 

The opening address was given by Hubert 
Wheeler, commissioner of education for 
Missouri. Other speakers and their topics 
were as follows: “Why Teach Bookkeep- 
ing?” by Harry B. Bauernfiend, Gregg 
College, Chicago; “Building Typing Produc- 
tion Skills’ by Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; “The New Gregg Shorthand 
Manual” by Mrs Madeline S. Strony, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 


The third annual Mid-West Workshop 
will be held on September 16, 1950. 
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20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting 


Nineteenth Edition 











By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


The statements of teachers at the right are 
quoted verbatim. Names will be furnished on 
request. 


The gist of the story that can be obtained from 
these unsolicited comments is that 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING, Nineteenth Edition, is the most teachable 
book in bookkeeping that has ever been pub- 
lished. A maximum amount of subject matter 
can be covered in the minimum of time and 
with the minimum amount of effort. 


The teaching pattern in this book is carefully 
worked out through a step-by-step presenta- 
tion, the proper definition of new terms, the 
generous use of visual aids, concrete exam- 
ples, and summaries. 


The first cycle is simple and is covered quickly, based upon a non- 
merchandising type of business that does not require a merchandise 
inventory and therefore does not require adjustments at the end of the 
fiscal period. From this simple beginning the student progresses 
through succeeding cycles and constantly expanding subject matter 
that introduces new principles and new applications. 
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New Officers for Catholic Association 


Ai a recent election conducted by the 
Midwest unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association, the following officers 
were elected for 1949-50: Chairman, Brother 
James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota; co-chairman, Reverend 
William J. Collins, Ph.D., St. Ambrose 
‘College, Davenport, Iowa; secretary, Sister 
M. ‘Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High School, 
Aurora, Illinois; treasurer, Sister M. Cassilda, 
R.S.M., Mercy High School, Chicago. 

The executive board members are:Rev- 
erend Edward J. Kammer, C.M., De Paul 
University, Chicago, Illinois; Reverend 
Thomas E. Divine, S. J., Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sister Mary 
Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, 
Chicago; William H. Conley, Ph.D., Loyola 
University, Chicago; Raymond P. Kent, 
Ph.D., Notre Dame College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana; Mary A. English, M.A., Wright 
Junior College, Chicago; J. R. Sheriff, J.D., 
Loyola University, Chicago; Francis J. 
Brown, Ph.D., De Paul University, Chicago; 
Sister Immaculata, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy 
Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Sister 
Sebastian, S.S.N.D., St. Stanislaus High 
School, Chicago. 


Arkansas Business Education Workshop 


The Arkansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion sponsored a business teachers’ workshop 
at Arkansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way, Arkansas, on August 2, 3, and 4, 1949. 
Clyde I. Blanchard, professor of business 
education and head of the new graduate 
Department of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was the 
principal speaker. 

Joseph H. Clements, assistant professor of 
business education, Arkansas State College, 
led a panel discussion on the subject of 
methods of teaching typewriting. Other 
principal speakers were: Marjorie Winslow, 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia; Fred Kenamond, representative of 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- — 
cinnati, Ohio; and June Turner, High School, 
Heber Springs, Arkansas. 

Mrs. Dale C. Teach, Harrison High 
School, Harrison, Arkansas, state president 
of the Association, presided, and Mrs. Ona 
Marie Wachtendorf, instructor in secretarial 
science, Arkansas State Teachers College, 
was committee chairman and general co- 
ordinator of the workshop. 

The workshop was well attended by the 
business teachers. 
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and a follow-up exercise. 


List price, 84 cents. 
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thirty-seven lessons in this book consists of a warm-up drill, a timed writing, 
The follow-up exercise requires at least as much 
time as the timed writing and gives the student the opportunity to get the 
greatest benefit from the lesson. The copy to be typed for each timed writing 
is made up of clear and accurate discussions of various typing techniques, 
such as proper form, proper position, rhythm, concentration, layout short 
cuts, and duplicating short cuts. 
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TYPEWRITING 
TECHNIQUES 


AND 


SHORT CUTS 


By MacClain and Dame 


(15-minute timed writings) 


Here is a book that provides fifteen-minute timed 
writings, but each timed writing helps develop 
special techniques and short cuts. Each of the 
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1. More intensive treatment 
of grammar with modern 
letter writing. 


2. In tune with the times. 


3. Vigorous, vivid, challeng- 
ing. 





A glimpse at a new 1949 book that is 
setting new standards... 


SE en CLO CO CO LCC 

| EFFECTIVE BUSINESS © 

2 = 

: ENGLISH : 

= 

= By Robert R. Aurner 

el 
Grammar in all its aspects is introduced with a business 3rd Edition 
background to make motivation easier and to keep interest EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 

; ENGLISH is the third edi- 
high. With each lesson there are ample drill sentences. tion of a book previously 
Systematic review is provided. ar tang wad 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Through a powerful presentation the student learns how 
to get results with written messages. Numerous examples 
of the right and the wrong way to write messages make 
learning easier. 


An important new: section is included on oral English. 
Transcription guides and punctuation guides are important 
new features. 
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Diekroeger Appointed Director 





Ta L. H. Diekroeger, for- 

merly of Hadley Tech- 
nical High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has been 
appointed director of ed- 
ucation by the St. Louis 
Board of Education. He 
has been assigned to the 
Department of Person- 
nel, Evaluation, and Re- 
search. 

Mr. Diekroeger, who 
received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Central Wes- 
leyan College and his 
Master’s degree from the 
University of Denver, 
started his teaching career in the high school 
of Poplar Bluffs, Missouri. He became head 
of the Commercial Department and later 
principal of Poplar Bluffs High School. After 
leaving Poplar Bluffs High School, he served 
as director of admissions at William Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri. In 1930 he 
accepted a position at Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, and later became 
program chairman of the general business 
and stenographic departments in that school. 
Mr. Diekroeger also served as assistant 
administrative assistant to the Board of 
Examiners of the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion, and in 1946 was appointed assistant 
principal of Hadley Technical High School. 

Mr. Diekroeger has taken an active part 
in local, state, and national business educa- 
tion associations. He has served as secretary, 
vice-president, and president of the St. Louis 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association and also served two years as 
national director of this Association. In 
1948 he served as president of the National 
Business Teachers Association. Mr. Diek- 
roeger has written articles for the various 
business education magazines and vearbooks. 











L. H. Diekroeger 


Alpha lota Convention 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
Alpha Iota sorority, international honorary 
business sorority, was held at the Hotel 
Antlers, Colorado Springs, Colorado, June 
15-19, 1949. Some three hundred members 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada attended. The convention hostesses 
were the active and alumnae chapters at the 
following schools: Blair Business College, 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado; Parks School of 
Business, Denver, Colorado; L. D. S. Busi- 
ness College, Salt Lake City, Utah; Brown- 
ing Commercial School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Link’s School of Business, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Geraldine Chapman of Lansing, Michigan, 
was selected as the ideal business girl for 
1949. Pauline Carturier, a Colorado Springs 
girl, was crowned queen and Robert Comner 
of Chicago, Illinois, was crowned king at the 
formal dance given by Alpha Iota and Phi 
Theta Pi, brother fraternity. Another high 
light of the convention was the Alpha Iota 
ice revue at the Broadmoor Ice Palace. 

Edward Wimmer, vice-president of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio, addressed a 
joint session of Alpha [ota and Phi Theta Pi 
using as his subject, “America’s Youth in 
Tomorrow’s Market Place.” 

Convention awards were given as follows: 
Historian’s book — First, Upsilon, Seattle, 
Washington; second, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Alumnae; third, Seattle, Washington Alum- 
nae; Newspaper — First, Des Moines, Iowa 
Alumnae; second, South Bend, Indiana 
Alumnae; third, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Alumnae; Yearbook — First, Salt Lake City, 
Utah Alumnae; second, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin chapters. 

The 1950 convention will be held in San 
Francisco. 

+ e . 


New Michigan Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 


In an impressive ceremony at Charles 
McKenny Hall on Saturday, June 4, 1949, 
Beta Phi chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary fraternity for business education 
students and teachers, was installed at 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Twelve business education majors who 
qualified for membership in the organization 
were initiated as charter members. The 
students initiated were: president, William 
Evanoff; vice-president, Neil Collard; secre- 
tary, Joanna Stormer; treasurer, Diana 
Hatlestad; historian, Mary J. Hunt; William 
Goss; Marian Eberle; Helen Eveland; Elea- 
nor Clark; Frank Gladen; Shirley Eschel- 
bach; and Bettie Hunt. 

Dr. Julius M. Robinson, head of the de- 
partment and member of Omega chapter of 
Pi Omega Pi, was the installing officer. Other 
members of the department who assisted in 
the installation were Normajean Anderson, 


Edith Erickson, and Myra Herrick. 
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Why Don't Food Prices Come Down? 


(Prepared by the Research Department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
Serving the Fourth Federal Reserve District 
September 10, 1949) 


Consumers, particularly those who live 
in cities, and who perforce must buy nearly 
all the necessities of life, have been anticipat- 
ing for many months a drop in the cost of 
food. 

To date these expectations have not been 
realized to any great extent. Retail food 
prices have dropped 7 per cent since late 
last summer in the face of bumper supplies 
of nearly every kind of agricultural product. 
Since expenditures for food accounts for 
about 40 per cent of the budget for medium 
income consumers, this apparent rigidity of 
food costs is of the utmost interest to the 
city dweller. Has something happened to 
the competitive pricing system to prevent 
the normal forces of supply and demand 
from working? 

The average individual in the, city is 
almost completely unaware of the scope and 
extent of Federal legislation that tends to 
prevent the ordinary forces of supply from 
being fully reflected in the agricultural price 
level. 

For example, Cleveland milk prices as 
well as those in most United States metro- 
politan centers, are controlled by marketing 
orders issued by the Dairy Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Such a marketing order is preceded 
by a public hearing, at which farmers, 
dairy companies, and consumers may state 
their cases. Upon the basis of such testi- 
mony, orders are then issued to fix prices to 
guarantee as nearly as possible the recovery 
of all costs and some residual profits for 
producers and distributors. Rigid rules 
have also been established to prevent out- 
side competitors from entering the market 
in flush seasons of the year and from selling 
milk which might cause lower prices. 

The Federal government, on petition by 
farmers and distributors, recently conducted 
hearings in a nearby city to see if a market- 
ing order should be set up to stop the prac- 
tice of selling milk in gallon containers at 
prices considerably below home delivered 
prices of milk in quart containers. 

Eggs are another illustration. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is actively 
supporting the market through the purchase 
of dried and frozen eggs to insure Mid- 
western farmers of a fair return. This same 
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Federal agency is buying carloads of butter 
every week and placing them in storage to 
keep the price at a predetermined level. 
The buying price was recently raised 3 cents 
a pound because historically, butter prices 
rise at this time of year. Dried milk and 
Chedder cheese are also being acquired and 
put into storage under this same program. 

More important, perhaps, are the Govern- 
ment price support programs for wheat and 
corn as well as other leading grain crops. 
The Government has about eight hundred 
million dollars invested in last year’s corn 
crop through loan and purchase agreements, 
and another giant crop is about to be 
harvested. Floors under corn prices make 
it more expensive to feed hogs, steers, milk 
cows, and poultry and result in relatively 
higher prices for those products. Farmers 
have been encouraged to raise more hogs 
to eat the corn crop and now with the spring 
pig crop ready for market, the Department 
of Agriculture fears that pork as well as 
other meats will begin to fall in price. So 
a pork purchase program, to maintain prices 
at “parity,” which because of the general 
inflation in prices is about twice the prewar 
level, has been prepared to try to prevent 
drastic declines in pork prices. Some 
authorities estimate that the Government 
will have to buy at least 11,000 carloads of 
frozen pork products this fall to stabilize the 
market. 

The subsidy program with respect to 
Irish potatoes has already been well pub- 
licized. However, the Government also buys 
sweet potatoes, dried apples, apricots, 
peaches, pears, and raisins, as well as 
peanuts, flaxseed, dried beans and peas, and 
soybeans to keep these prices at high levels. 
It soon will begin to buy turkeys to keep 
their price up. 

The Government has also promoted the 
formation of agricultural co-operative asso- 
ciations to regulate the food marketing 
process. One such association virtually 
controls the sale of all California oranges to 
the public, the volume of which is geared to 
price fluctuations. Other associations are 
engaged in marketing apples, pears, walnuts, 
and many other items. 

Government action has thus been influ- 
ential in keeping ample food supplies from 
being fully reflected in lower prices for the 
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consumer up to this time. Although these 
yarious support programs have retarded 
the downward adjustment in agricultural 
prices this fall, there is no assurance that 
floors will be maintained at present levels 
indefinitely. 

Tlie price support program was to a large 
degree a wartime measure designed to 
stimulate output of food products and 
originally was to have expired two years 
after the end of the war. The two-year 
period was to permit an orderly adjustment 
to peacetime markets. 

Further, it should also be noted that 
increases in rail and truck rates, taxes, and 
higher rates of pay to all kinds of food 
handlers have tended to prevent retail 
food prices from falling in direct proportion 
to declines in prices received by farmers. 


New York City Convention 


The thirty-third annual convention of the 
Commercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity will be held 
Saturday, March 18, 1950, at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, and will 
feature panel discussions in all branches 
of commercial education. Following the 
morning panel discussions and commercial 
education exhibits, there will be the usual 
afternoon luncheon and addresses. 


C.A.B.E.A. Activities 


The first two meetings of the Chicago Area 
Business Educators Association were held on 
September 24 and October 22 in the English 
Room of Marshall Field and Company. The 
meetings for the remainder of the year will 
be held at 12:30 p.m. in the English Room of 
Marshall Field and Company on the follow- 
ing dates: November 19, January 28, Febru- 
ary 25, March 25, April 22, and May 27. 

The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association is affiliated with the United 
Business Education Association. 


Salsgiver to Speak in Detroit 


On November 19 Paul L. Salsgiver, 
director of School of Business, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, will be the 
speaker on the program of the Detroit 
Commercial Teachers Club. The meeting 
will be held at 12:15 p.m. with a luncheon in 
Huyler’s in the Fisher Building. 
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Here are samples of the lessons: 


Addition of Two-Figure Combinations 


Addition of Numbers of More Than Two 
Figures 


Addition of Numbers Arranged Hori- 
zontally 


Bank Deposits and Checks 
Cash Account 


Multiplication Tables up to and Includ- 
ing 15 


Division 
Divisibility of Numbers 


Reduction of Fractions to a Common 
Denominator 


Multiplication of Common Fractions 
Multiplication of Mixed Numbers 


Reduction of Common Fractions to Deci- 
mal Fractions 


Percentage of Gain or Loss 
Commission on Goods Sold 
Interest or Bank Discount 
Due Date of a Promissory Note 
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S.B.E.A. Convention 


























Howard M. Norton Betty Weeks 


Betty E. Weeks, head of the Department 
of Business Education of the Miami Senior 
High School, Miami, Florida, is general 
chairman of the 27th annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion to be held in Miami, Florida, Novem- 
ber 24 to 26. The McAllister Hotel will be 
convention headquarters. 

Miss Weeks has arranged with a well- 
known travel agency for both preconvention 
and postconvention tours to Havana, Cuba. 
These tours are moderately priced, and 
travel by boat or air is optional. 


Officers of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association are: president, Dr. Howard 
M. Norton, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; first vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, president 
of Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama; second vice-president, Dr. G. H, 
Parker, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
secretary, Frank M. Herndon, University of 
Mississippi; treasurer, Harold F. Craver, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 

The convention will be officially opened 
with a reception and tea on Thursday after- 
noon, November 24, from three to five. 
Friday morning, November 25, will be 
devoted to a general session for all members, 
In the afternoon divisional programs will be 
conducted for teachers belonging to the 
public school division, the college and uni- 
versity division, the private school division, 
and the junior college division. The annual 
banquet will be held Friday night, November 
25, followed by dancing and other entertain- 
ment. Saturday, November 26, will be 
devoted to a general session for all members, 
followed by programs of interest to teachers 
of bookkeeping and accounting, the secre- 
tarial subjects, and distributive education. 
Well-known speakers have been invited to 
take part on all programs. 





Better Prepration for Commercial Students 


Submitted by Gregory Battistone 
Western High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


In the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ paper, T'rends, of February, 1949, 
an interesting article on commercial subjects 
was presented. I feel that many commercial 
teachers in our schools will be interested to 
know the following findings that were 
incorporated in the article. The article 
states, “There is some difference of opinion 
between businessmen and college professors 
as to what subjects best prepare students for 
business careers.” The results of a two- 
year study released by the Society for the 
Advancement of Management disclosed 
that of the forty-four subjects business stu- 
dents take in their commercial course, only 
four were judged to be essential by 60 per 
cent of the businessmen and professors who 
were polled. English composition, literature, 
and public speaking were voted essential by 
the largest percentage of businessmen and 
teachers. The second greatest area of agree- 
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ment was in economics, where 86 per cent of 
the businessmen and 98 per cent of the 
teachers regarded it as an essential. General 
accounting or bookkeeping was rated higher 
in importance by both groups. 

It would be of great help to all secondary 
school teachers of commercial subjects if 
there were a more uniform view on the 
comparative values of commercial subjects 
to the commercial students. As a commercial 
teacher, I feel that a study of this problem 
on the high school level would be a great 
contribution to our profession. The study 
should be made with a view toward reconcil- 
ing some of the differences of opinion as to 
the importance of the various commercial 
subjects. It has been suggested that teachers 
and businessmen initiate a joint study of 
this‘problem. Such a study would encourage 
better training for our high school graduates 
and would be helpful to the universities 
attended by the commercial graduates. The 
study would also acquaint the businessmen 
with the qualifications of our high school 
commercial majors. 
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Brief Program of N.B.T.A. Convention 


Dr. Ray G. Price, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, has 
announced the skeleton program for the 
annul convention of the National Business 
Teachers Association to be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, December 
98, 29, and 30. The complete program for 
the convention will appear in the December 
issue of Tue BALANCE SHEET. 


PROGRAM 





Wednesday, December 28 


9:30 a.mM.—5:00 P.M. 
REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Wednesday, December 28 


8:00 p.m.—9:15 P.M. 
Presiding: Ray G. Price, president of N.B.T.A. 
Address: “For Such an Age” 
Speaker: Herold C. Hunt. general superintendent 
of schools, Chicago, Llinois 


9:30 p.m.—12:30 A.M. 
RECEPTION AND INFORMAL DANCE 


Thursday, December 29 


9:30 a.m.-11:30 A.M 
DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


College Department — chairman, Gerald A. Porter, 
University of Mississippi, University 

Private Schools Department — chairman. Hugh 
Barnes, Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, 


Colorado 


Secondary Schools Department — chairman, Mary 

Houser, Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.m. 
ROUND TABLES 

Secretarial — chairman, Katherine Humphrey, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Social-Business — chairman, Inez Ray Wells, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Private School Instructors — chairman, Ma 
Morris, Business Training College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Audio-Visual Aids — chairman, Cletus E. Zum- 


walt, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Friday, December 30 
9:30 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Ray G. Price, president of N.B.T.A. 
Panel of prominent business executives 


Friday, December 30 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
ROUND TABLES 
Bookkeeping — chairman, Paul Mills, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing 
Office Machines — chairman, L. W. Anderson, 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 
Distributive Education — chairman, Aloysius E. 
Misko, Monrve High School, Monroe, Michigan 
Administrators, Department Heads — chairman, 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
6:30 p.m.—9:00 P.m. 
ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET 


9:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
DANCING 








New Council on Economic Education 


The Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion held its first meeting at the first work- 
shop for economic education sponsored by 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, during the summer of 1948. At this 
meeting an executive board was elected to 
carry forward the general program and to 
develop a permanent organization. The 
executive board consulted with representa- 
tives of other educational organizations and 
with business and labor leaders on organiza- 
tional problems, and at a meeting on January 
21 and 22, 1949, formally established and 
incorporated the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
assist schools in improving the quality of 
social and economic education through 
curriculum research, workshops, seminars, 
in-service training programs, the publication 
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of reports, and the preparation of materials 
for teachers and students. During the sum- 
mer of 1949, the Joint Council on Economic 
Education was cosponsor of four workshops. 
The workshops were held at Muhlenberg 
College on June 20 to July 1, University of 
Minnesota on June 27 to July 16, New York - 
University on July 25 to August 12, and 
Michigan State College on August 1 to 19. 


The members of the executive board are 
as follows: chairman, G. Derwood Baker, 
professor of education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York; vice-chairman, Mark Starr, 
director of education, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, New York City; 
secretary, Gertrude Selkowe, principal, Joan 
of Arc Junior High School, New York City; 
treasurer, James F. Brownlee, committee for 
economic development, New York City. 
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The annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association will be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on December 
6-10. The program chairman for the dis- 
tributive education sectional meetings, 
Samuel W. Caplan, chief of distributive 
education, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and teacher trainer, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has announced 
that the theme for the sectional meetings 
will be “Furthering the Objectives of 
Distributive Education.” 


The following program has been planned 
for the distributive education sectional 
meetings: 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Wednesday, December 7, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman: John G. Kirk, director of distributive 
education, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Theme: “The Use of Dramatization in Furthering 
the Objectives of Distributive Education” 

“Role Playing in Supervisory Training” — a demon- 
stration and discussion by Lawrence F. Green- 
berger, director of personnel training, Kaufmann 
Department Store, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

“The Fashion Show” —a demonstration and dis- 
cussion by Norma Risman, educational stylist, 
Simplicity Pattern Company, New York, New 
York 


Thursday, December 8, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman: Bishop Brown, director, Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, and 
teacher trainer at University of Pittsburgh 

Theme: “Furthering the Objectives of Distributive 
Education on a Nation-Wide Basis” 

Demonstration: Audio-visual aids equipment and 
films purchased by Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — William H. 
Krouse, specialist in visual aids, Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh 

Panel 1 (state supervisors): topic — “‘What Can the 
U. S. Office of Education Do to Further the Objec- 
tives of Distributive Education?” 

Panel Members: 

M. A. Browning, state supervisor, distributive 
education, Texas 

Harold Shapiro, state supervisor, distributive edu- 
cation, Massachusetts 


Clinton A. Reed, chief, business education, New 
York 
Panel 2 (U. S. Office of Education): topic — “What 
Can State Supervisors Do to Further the Objec- 
tives of Distributive Education?” 
Panel Members: 
B. Frank Kyker, chief, Business Education Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education 
G. Henry Richert, program planning specialist, 
U. S. Office of Education 
John B. Pope, adult education specialist, U. S. Office 
of Education 
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A.N. A. Convention Notes 


Thursday, December 8, NOON 


Luncheon Meeting— courtesy of Co-operating 
Chain Store Councils (attendance at this meeting 
will be limited to those engaged in distributive 
education work — admission by invitation only) 

Chairman: Samuel W. Caplan, chief, distributive edu- 
cation, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, teacher 
trainer, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Speaker: Dwight Jacobus, supervisor, Service to 
Industry, State Department of Education, Balti. 
more, Maryland 


Friday, December 9, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman: Lloyd H. Jacobs, state supervisor, dis- 
tributive education, New Jersey 
Theme: “Furthering the Objectives of Distributive 
Education Through Adult Training” 
Panel 1 (businessmen): topic—‘“‘What Are the 
Training Needs in the Changing Market?” 
Panel Members: 
Department Stores — Louise Diener, training direc- 
tor, Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
Chain Stores — James Cooke, Penn Fruit Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 
Specialty Stores — To be announced 
Independent Stores — Leon Spielman, public drugs, 
Philadelphia 
Wholesalers — Ray Pillar, director of marketing 
promotion, National League of Wholesale Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Dealers, Washington, D. C. 
Panel 2 (distributive education personnel): topic — 
“How May Distributive Education Meet These 
Training Needs?” 
Panel Members: 
Chairman: William R. Blackler, chief, business 
education, California 
John Barbour, co-ordinator, distributive educa- 
tion, Middlesex County Vocational Schools, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
John A. Beaumont, chief, business education 
service, Illinois 
T. Carl Brown, state supervisor, distributive edu- 
cation, North Carolina 
James A. Dorsey, state supervisor, distributive 
education, Connecticut 
Roy Fairbrother, state supervisor, distributive 
education, Wisconsin 
Irene C. Hypps, head, business education, Divi- 
sions 10-13, Washington, D. C. 


Saturday, December 10, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman: John M. Morrow, state supervisor, dis- 
tributive education, Vermont 

Theme: “Furthering the Objectives of Distributive 
a Through the High School Co-operative 

ass 

School Superintendents — Raymond C. Cobbs, super- 
intendent of schools, Milford, Delaware. 

The Post High School Curriculum — Keith James, 
teacher-co-ordinator of distributive education, 
Long Beach City College, Long Beach, California 

Business Education — John G. Kirk, director of 
distributive education, The Board of Public Edu- 
cation, School District of Philadelphia 

Vocational Education — Leo G. Taggert, director of 
vocational education, Ambridge Public Schools, 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania 

Guidance Counsellors —'To be announced 7 

Merchants — Walter SonJheim, Jr., executive vice 
president, Hochschild Kohn & Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland 
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Artistic Typewriting Contest 


A total of 1,023 different entries from 36 
states, Hawaii, and several foreign countries 
participated in the eleventh annual inter- 
national typewriting contest sponsored by 
Julius Nelson, formerly of State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey. 

The first place award, a portable type- 
writer, went to Wilma Dieckmann, Keys- 
port, Illinois, for her type-drawn portrait 
of Babe Ruth. The next ten winners who 
received the official artistic typewriting 
bronze medal were as follows: Raymond 
O’Neill, Immaculate Conception High 
School, Newburyport, Massachusetts; Ann 
Trach, Denfeld Senior High School, Duluth, 
Minnesota; Roger Herrett, Rocky River 
High School, Rocky River, Ohio; Mary Cain 
and David Shaw, St. Mary’s High School, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Violette Desrochers, Hesser 
Business College, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire; Charles P. Green, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; R. J. Belanger, 
Burlington, Iowa; Lucille Moreau, Notre 
Dame High School, Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire; Doris Davis, Community High School, 
Carlyle, Illinois. 

The bronze-and-walnut plaque for the 
best group of twenty or more designs went 
to Notre Dame High School, Berlin, New 
Hampshire. 


Paul Seay 


Paul Seay, teacher at Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, for thirty 
years, died on October 4, 1949. Mr. 
Seay attended Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
and received his Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy degree from the University of 
Chicago. He also did graduate work 


at the University of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Seay taught in the high school 


at Robinson, Illinois, prior to going to 
Withrow High School. In addition to 
his teaching duties at Withrow High 
School he was also treasurer of the 
School. He was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the office practice course for 
the Cincinnati City Schools. 


Mr. Seay was past president of the 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 
and past ‘vice-president and board 
member of the Cincinnati School- 
masters Club. 
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Sparks Heads New”’Department 


Margaret Sparks, as- 
sociate professor, De- 
partment of Business 
Administration, James 
Milliken University, De- 
catur, Illinois, has been 
appointed head of the 
new Department of Sec- 
retarial Science, which 
has been a division of 
the Department of Busi- 
ness Administration. 
Miss Sparks received her 
Bachelor’s degree from | 
Marshall College, Hunt- ~ 
ington, West Virginia, 
and her Master’s degree 
from West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. She has done graduate 
work at New York University, New York 
City, and Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Miss Sparks has taught in the high schools 
of West Virginia, and for six years served as 
head of the Secretarial Science Department, 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 
Prior to going to James Milliken University, 
she taught in the United States Naval 
Training School, Indiana University, Bloom- 
— and Wittenburg College, Springfield, 

io. 

Roy A. Latimer, who received his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, and his Master’s 
degree from the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Secretarial Science Department. 








Margaret Sparks 


Harry Good Is Promoted 


Effective November 1, Harry I. Good, 
associate superintendent of schools, Buffalo, 
New York, became acting superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Good has been associate 
superintendent in charge of secondary 
schools since 1936. From 1933 to 1936 he 
was supervisor of business education in the 
public schools of Buffalo. 

Mr. Good was born in Bellevue, Ohio. 
He attended New York University and 
Buffalo University, where he obtained his 
Master’s degree. He has lectured in several 
colleges and is an author of several pro- 
fessional articles and textbooks. For six 
years he served as secretary of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and in 1939 
he was president of that Association. 
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The Bowling Green Business University 
was founded in 1874 by A. W. Mell at 
Glasgow, Kentucky. He had no money, but 
he did have courage and enthusiasm that 
were boundless. For ten years the school 
grew in Glasgow, thirty miles from Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. It grew beyond the size 
of its building, and in 1884 it moved to 
Bowling Green, where the public gave it a 
larger building. 

In 1892 H. H. Cherry took charge. He 
covered the South with advertising, added 
vigorous teachers to his staff, and despite 
the panic of 1893, despite inadequate build- 
ing space and less adequate equipment, and 
with no capital except the low tuition charges 
collected from students for a business course, 
he succeeded. There were only eight type- 
writers and they had double keyboards. No 
typewriter instructor and no text were used, 
and the touch system had never been heard of. 

For many years it offered business courses 
consisting of bookkeeping, arithmetic, short- 
hand, typewriting, telegraphy, and penman- 
ship. Other courses were added from time 
to time in economics, finance, commercial 
law, commercial correspondence, English 
grammar and rhetoric, oral English, and 
some courses in education and psychology. 
These courses were almost the equivalent 
of college courses in thoroughness and scope 
of subject matter. 

In 1922, because of increased demands 
being made for better trained commercial 
teachers and office employees, another 
forward step was taken by the Bowling 
Green Business University in the establish- 
ment of a junior college, now called the 
College of Commerce. 

Soon after the establishment of the College 




















J. Murray Hill 


W. L. Matthews 
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75th Anniversary, Bowling Green Business University 








of Commerce, the University of Kentucky, 
upon proper application by Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, accredited it as an “A” 
Class junior college. On January 26, 1926, 
four-year courses were installed. Four 
months later application for accreditment 
was filed, and on May 21, 1926, the Accredit- 
ing Committee of the University of Ken- 
tucky issued an official statement that the 
College of Commerce had been given senior 
college rating. On April 7, 1930, the same 
Accrediting Committee gave the College of 
Commerce an “A” Grade rating. The 
Bowling Green College of Commerce holds 
membership in the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, composed 
of sixteen senior colleges. This is an accredit- 
ing agency. Further recognition has been 
obtained from various state departments of 
education, which accept credits earned in 
this institution in satisfaction of the require- 
ment to teach the commercial subjects in 
secondary schools. 

This institution prepares commercial 
teachers, accountants, business adminis- 
trators, and secretaries, and inspires its 
students to higher educational standards, 
It trains students for desirable employment 
immediately upon leaving school. 

It has sent commercial teachers to every 
state in the Union. It has been a pioneer in 
this field. Its graduates are everywhere and 
in great numbers. They rank from successful 
office helpers in remote places to the highest 
positions in business and commercial teach- 
ing. The fact that much of its enrollment 
comes through former students is silent but 
convincing evidence of the popularity of 
its work. 

The steps of the building on College 














Dr. J. L. Harman Nina Hammer 
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Stre:t in Bowling Green have been worn by 
the (ramp of Cordell Hull; Walker D. Hines, 
former Director General of the railroads of 
the United States; late Justice Wylie B. 
Ruticdge of the United States Supreme 
Court; Judge D. H. Kincheloe of New York 
City; Ralph Quinn, general manager of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer; Ex-Attorney General 
and United States Judge Charles I. Dawson; 
S. ‘i. Bledsoe, president of the Santa Fe 
Railroad; James F. Ramey, executive vice- 
president of the Washington National Insur- 
ance Company; Harry C. Spillman, author 
and lecturer, New York City; O. M. Hinton, 
vice-president of one.of the largest coal 
mining companies in the world, New York 
City; the Stamps twins, two of the leading 
business men of Arkansas; John Rhea 
Maxey, official of Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit; Claude Young, personnel director, 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, Chicago; 
V. V. Boater, ex-president, Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company; M. M. Hill, 
president, Sterling Drug Company, Wash- 
ington and New York; Gordon Ford, of 
Yeager & Ford, public accountants, Louis- 
ville; Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, noted author 
and lecturer, University of Pittsburgh; 
W. C. Lane, president, Business College in 
Connecticut; John L. Foust, superintendent 
of City Schools of Owensboro, Kentucky; 
S. E. Ruley, president, Spencerian Com- 
mercial School, Louisville; C. C. Steed, 
president, Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Tennessee; Walter Matherly, head, 
Department of Business, University of 
Florida; Hollis Guy, executive secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 
Washington, D. C.; J. K. Kincaid, president, 
Miller Business School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Judges N. Porter Sims and Osso W. Stanley, 
members of highest court of Kentucky, 
Frankfort, Kentucky; Mat O’Hearn, vice- 
president, United Fruit Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. B. Ferguson, president, 
Building Loan Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

J. Murray Hill is president. Mr. Hill was 
vice-president of the Bowling Green Business 
University for eighteen years. In May, 1945, 
he succeeded Dr. J. L. Harman as president 
of the school. He has served as president of 
the Southern Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion and executive secretary of the National 
Business Teachers Association. Mr. Hill 
is a director of the Citizens National Bank 
and the Bowling Green Trust Company. 
He has served as director of Rotary Inter- 
national. He is coauthor of “Success 
Through Salesmanship.” 
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W. L. Matthews is vice-president. Mr. 
Matthews was educated in Kentucky Public 
Schools, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green Business University, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Peabody College, and 
Harvard University. He has had experience 
as principal and superintendent in public 
schools and was director of the Training 
School of Western College before going to 
Bowling Green Business University in 1938. 
He is a director of the Citizens National 
Bank, a member of Phi Delta Kappa, and 
past district governor of the Rotary. He 
is coauthor of “Adventures in Dictionary 
Land.” 


Dr. J. L. Harman, president of the Bow- 
ling Green Business University for twenty- 
four years and vice-president for fourteen 
years, retired from the presidency of the 
school in May, 1945, but is still vitally 
connected with the institution. He was a 
member of the board of governors of the 
National Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools and was a member of the 
Kentucky Education Survey Commission 
and the Kentucky State Normal School 
Commission. He is a member of the Rotary 
and EQB Clubs and four times was a mem- 
ber of the general conference of the Meth- 
odist Church, one of which was the Unifica- 
tion Conference at Atlantic City. He has 
one child, a son who was an officer of the 
Army Air Corps in the Pacific, but now 
head of the Business Administration De- 
partment. Dr. Harman erjoys good health, 
plenty of work, and his happy home life. 

Miss Nina Hammer, registrar, has been 
registrar of the Bowling Green Business 
University for the past eleven years. She 
was an instructor in the Virginia Public 
Schools before going to Bowling Green. 
Miss Hammer was educated at Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, and Bow- 
ling Green College of Commerce, and has 
had extensive experience in clerical admin- 
istration. During 1930-31 she was secretary 
to the president of Bowling Green Business 
University, and during 1931-38 she was 
secretary and assistant in the registrar’s 
office. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of THE 
BALANCE SHEET the dates and places of meet- 
ings of business teachers’ meetings for the 
convention calendar that will be published in 


the February issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. 
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SIMPLE STYLE 


NON-TECHNICAL 
LANGUAGE 











Appealing approach. APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW has a “popular” appeal. Fach assignment 
is introduced with “teaser” questions that are 
timely. They bring up challenging questions, 
the answers to which the student is encouraged 
to seek as he studies the assignment. The dis- 
cussion begins .with a provocative, challenging 
case so that the student gets off to a quick and 
concrete start. The principles are developed as 
an outgrowth of this specific case. They are then 
expanded into general principles and funda- 
mental conclusions. 


Running through the entire book is emphasis on 
the personal and immediate values of law in 
everyday activities as well as on strictly business 
applications. 


The language is simple and nontechnical. Con- 
siderable attention is given to a psychological 
presentation rather than to a purely logical 
sequence of topics. In other words, principles 
are developed in relation to readily understood 
subjects rather than under a strictly legal se. 
quence of topics. 


\ 


APPLIED 
BUSINESS LAW 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


hiss 





Appealing content. In APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW the principles of law are presented as a 
practical social science. This new book contains 
a wealth of personal applications as well as busi- 
ness applications. It contains a new unit on 
“Fair Dealing in Business’ which covers the 
regulatory measures of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; health laws; laws pertaining to weights and 
measures; fair trade laws; and laws pertaining to 
labeling and advertising. 


It contains up-to-date material on workmen's 
compensation, child labor, wages and hours, 
social security, life insurance, and automcbile 
laws. It contains a new chapter on wills. This 
chapter does not attempt to train the student to 
Craw a will as a lawyer would draw it, but it 
emphasizes tke necessity of the will and indi- 
cates the procedures that the individual should 
follow. 


The book is vividly and richly 
with photographs, artist's sketches, 
forms. 


illustrated 
and legal 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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D. C. Curriculum Development 


Through the Office of Associate Superin- 
ten ient in Charge of Curriculum Planning, 
Dr. Carl F. Hansen, curriculum planning 
in business education has been in progress 
in tie Washington, D. C. Public Schools for 
the past two years. 

‘the leaders in this work are Dr. Estelle S. 
Phillips, head of Department, Divisions 1-9, 
and Dr. Irene C. Hypps, head of Depart- 
ment, Division 10-13. 

The first meeting of the planning com- 


mittee was early in the fall of 1947 at which 


two major issues were presented for study 
and decision: 

1. What business information should be 
included for study by all students for their 
general education? 

2. What sequences of study should be 
developed for vocational training in busi- 
ness? 

The planning committee prepared an over- 
all blueprint for the offerings of the depart- 
ment to meet both general education and 
vocational business objectives. That tenta- 
tive proposal was submitted to all teachers 
of business education, to all heads of de- 
partments, to all junior and senior high 
school principals, and to the superintendent 
and his immediate staff. On the basis of the 
comments and suggestions received from 
these sources, modifications of the over-all 
plan were made. 

Other members of the planning committee 
were selected from the various junior high 
schools and senior high schools in the city. 

Eleven production committees were au- 
thorized in June, 1948, and forty-seven 


teachers were appointed on these com- 
mittees. Each committee was assigned to 
a subject matter area. These committees 
met with specialists in various fields. They 
also worked with the education committees 
of the National Office Management Associ- 
ation, Washington Affiliated Business As- 
sociations, National Secretaries Association, 
and National Sales Executives Club. A 
survey of business education courses in 
other public school systems in comparable 
cities was made by each of the committees. 

In the fall of 1948 two experimental 
courses were started: a one-semester course 
in the fundamentals of business for all 
students was tried out in two junior high 
schools; and a one-year course in record 
keeping and introduction to business skills 
for all students majoring in business in the 
tenth grade was tried out in two senior high 
schools. The tenth-grade course has been 
recommended for approval for general use. 
The results of the eighth-grade course have 
been set, but further consideration is_ re- 
quired before recommending it permanently. 

The next steps in the curriculum develop- 
ment program call for evaluation and 
revision of the courses of study where needed 
after a year’s use, a program of in-service 
training to follow-up the work of the cur- 
riculum planning committee, and the produc- 
tion of curriculum aids in the form of four 
handbooks. 

Hobart M. Corning, superintendent of 
schools, was high in his praise of the work 
done by the various committees under the 





direction of Dr. Phillips and Dr. Hypps. 





E.B.T.A. Makes Plans 


“Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education” will be the theme of the 
53rd annual convention of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, to be held 
April 5-8, 1950, at the Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
president of the Association, has announced 
the following list of committee chairmen to 
assist the executive board with the prepara- 
tions of the convention: General convention 
chairman, William J. Josko, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts; assistant gen- 
eral chairman, Dr. Mary Connelly, Boston 
University; program director, Evelyn R. 
Kulp, Ambler High School, Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania; associate program director, Dr. John 
L. Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, New York City; membership, Helen 
J. Kiely, Salem Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts; exhibits, Theodore N. La- 
Monte, Junior High School Division, New 
New City; administration, Walter L. 
Leidner, Boston Clerical School; registration, 
Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts; hospitality, Mrs. 
Blanche G. Stickney, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts; social hostess, Gertrude Rough- 
sedge, Medford High School, Medford, 
Massachusetts; banquet, Sanford L. Fisher, 
president, The Fisher School, Boston; ad- 
visory, Atlee Percy, Boston University; 
publicity, Joseph Gruber, Central Com- 
mercial High School, New York, and John 
Vaughan, Prince School of Retailing, Boston. 
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Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. 
1949. By Herbert A. Tonne, Estelle L. Popham, and 
M. Herbert Freeman. This is a 438-page, cloth-bound, 
printed book. It is designed for the introductory 
methods course in business education. The chapters 
included are as follows: Chapter I, The Prospective 
Business Teacher and Business Education; Chapter II, 
Effective Procedures in Teaching Business Subjects; 
Chapter III, Basic Skill-Building Procedures; Chapter 
IV, Preparing to Teach Typewriting; Chapter V, 
Teaching Typewriting; Chapter VI, Preparing to Teach 
Shorthand: Chapter VII, Teaching Shorthand; Chapter 
VIII, The Teaching of Transcription; Chapter IX, 
Bookkeeping in the School;. Chapter X, Teaching 
Bookkeeping: Chapter XI, Arithmetic in the Business 
Program; Chapter XII. Office Practice; Chapter XIII, 
The Basic-Business Subjects; Chapter XIV, Teaching 
Basic Business; Chapter XV, Teaching Distributive 
Education; Chapter XVI, The Beginning Teacher. 
Price $3.50. Order from Gregg Publishing Company, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Psychological Tests for Retail Store Per- 
sonnel. 1949. By Dora F. Capwell. This is a 48-page, 
printed, paper-beund booklet that is one of a series 
oe by the Research Burean for Retail Training, 

piversity of Pittsburgh. It tells the retailer in non- 
technical language how psychol ‘gical tests may help in 
the selection, placement, training, and counseling of 
department and specialty store workers. It is divided 
into the following three parts: Part I, Testing Methods 
and Their Place in the Store; Part II, Norms for Retail 
Store Personnel on Five Tests; and Part III, Tables of 
Standards. Price $1.00. Order from Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Visual Aids for Typewriting. 1949. This is a 
series of ten individual cartoon posters for use in the 
typewriting classroom. Each poster is 84 by 11 
inches. ‘The points emphasized hy the posters are 
as follows: (1) the proper method of erasing, (2) 
importance of short fingernails, (3) correct posture, 
(4) changing the ribbon, (5) good housekeeping, (6) 
correct stroking, and (7) care of the typewriter. The 
selling price for the complete set of posters is $2.00. 
Order from Ohio Typewriter Service, 3759 N. Berkley, 
Cincinnati 18, Ohio. 


Business Education — Tentative Guides for 
High School Teachers. 1949. A 108-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin that is No. 6 of a series issued by 
the superintendent of public instruction of the state of 
New Mexico. It covers the following topics: General 
Objectives of Secondary Education, The Objectives of 
High School Business Education, Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Bookkeeping, General Business, Business Law, 
Office Practice, Business Arithmetic, and Retailing. 
For further information write to the superintendent of 
public instruction, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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Selling Performance and Contentment in 
Relation to School Background. 1949. By 
Albert C. Mossin. This 166-page, cloth-bound, printed 
book is Contributions to Education, No. 952, one of a 
series published by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. It contains an evaluation of the distributive 
education programs by determining whether salesgirls 
who had studied merchandising and salesmanship in 
high school differed in their job performance and 
contentment from salesgirls who had followed other 
courses of study.. The book is divided into the following 
two parts: Part I, “Background and Organization of 
the Investigation”; Part II, “Treatment of Data and 
Findings.” The chapters included are as follows: 
Chapter I, Introduction; Chapter II, Related Studies; 
Chapter ITI, Selecting Subjects; Chapter IV, Evaluat- 
ing Job Contentment and Vocational Significance of 
School Subjects; Chapter V, Evaluating Selling Ability; 
Chapter VI, Treatment of Data on Salesgirls’ Selling 
Performance; Chapter VII, Treatment of Data on 
Salesgirls’ Job Contentment; Chapter VIII, Treatment 
of Data on Salesgirls’ Attitudes Toward High School 
Subjects; Chapter IX, Summary, Findings, and Impli- 
cations. Price $2.75. Order from Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 


Evaluating and Reporting Student Progress 
in Business Education. 1949. By Clyde W. 
Humphrey and Marion M. Lamb. A 16-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet, Business Education Series No. 17, 
prepared under the supervision of B. Frank Kyxer. 
The major topics covered are as follows: Evaluation 
Procedures, Application of Evaluation Procedures, 
Place of Tests in an Evaluation Program, Basic As- 
sumptions Underlying Evaluation of Student Progress, 
Characteristics of a Good Evaluation Program, By- 
products of a Good Evaluating Program. Price 10 cents. 
Order from the superintendent of documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Methods of Teaching Transcription. 1949. 
By Louis A. Leslie. This 3$56-page, cloth-bound, 
printed book is designed for classroom teachers and 
methods classes in teacher-training institutions. The 
titles of the twelve chapters are as follows: Chapter I, 
Prerequisites for Transcription; Chapter II, Technique 
Objectives in Transcription; Chapter III, Production 
Objectives in Transcription; Chapter IV, Testing and 
Grading in Transcription; Chapter V, Pretranscription; 
Chapter VI, Introduction to Transcription; Chapter 
VII, The Teaching of Transcription; Chapter VIII, 
Devices in Transcription; Chapter IX, Fallacies in 
Transcription; Chapter X, Determination of Difficulty 
of Material for Transcription; Chapter XI, Psychology 
of Transcription; Chapter XII, Unsolved Problems in 
Transcription. Price $3.00. Order from Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 
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Instantly available when needed ec & 


(ram Instructional Bookkeeping Wall Charts 


Charts Available* 


Chart No. 1—Recording and 
Posting the Opening Entry 


Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, 
Posting and Preparing a 
Trial Balance 


Chart No. 3—Work Sheet and 
Financial Statements 


Chart No. 4 — Closing the 
Ledger 


Chart No. 5— Adjusting the 
Ledger 


Chart No. 6—The Bookkeep- 
ing Cycle 


(*Correlated with “20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting’’) 


IIIT BiB ew rma I ln ae I a tag ae nie OO CAI AE Ne Nei OT AEN Ty 
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\ POST - CLOSING 
WRIAL BALANCE 


ANCING AND RULING THE ACCOUNTS 
THE LEDGER AND PREPARING A 
WPOST-CLOSING TRIAL BALANCE 


LEDGER 


PARTING ADJUSTING , 
iM} ENTRIES TO THE | 


4 ECOROING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTIONS IN THE JOURNAL 


JOURNAL - 


POSTING JOURNAL 
ENTRIES TO THE LEDGER 


LEDGER 


PREPARING A TRIAL BALANCE 
FROM THE LEDGER 








They save time, illustrate your point at once, are readable at classroom 
distances, and hold student interest and comprehension. You can teach 
the entire bookkeeping cycle quickly and effectively. You may use the 
individual charts from time to time in the daily lessons. Periodically 
you can use them for review, until the various concepts of bookkeeping 
are thoroughly understood by every student. 


These large charts make it possible to show relationships that cannot 
be shown in the small space of a single page of a textbook. 








Write for illustrated folder for complete information describing these 
charts, available in several convenient styles of mounting for display, 


together with prices. 








THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
730 E. WASHINGTON STREET. © = © INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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A Tight Squeeze 


A clerk in a shoe store was trying to persuade his 
customer that a certain pair of uncomfortable shoes 
fitted him. 

“Those shoes are too narrow and too pointed,” said 
the customer. 

“Oh,” said the salesman, “but they are wearing 
narrow, pointed shoes this season.” 

“That may be,” answered the suffering gentleman, 
“but unfortunately, I am still wearing my last season's 
feet.” 

ee ee 
Relief in Sight 


Schoolmaster: “This makes the fifth time I have 
punished you this week. What have you to say?” 
Johnny: “I’m glad it’s Friday, sir.” 
ee @e 
What’s in a Name? 


The twins had been brought to be christened. “What 
are the names?” asked the clergyman. 
“Steak and Kidney,” the father answered. 
“Bill, you fool,” cried the mother, “it’s Kate and 
Sidney.” 
e ee 
A Treat 


A country youth was driving to the fair with his 
sweetheart when they passed a booth where fresh 
popcorn was for sale. 

““My, Abner! Ain’t that nice?” said the girl. 

“Ain’t what nice?” asked Abner. 

“Why, the popcorn. It smells so awfully good,” 
replied the girl. 

“It does smell kind of good,” drawled the youth. 
“T’ll jest drive a little closer so you can get a better 
smell.” 

e ee 


A Lesson in Anatomy 


Teacher: 
body?” 
Student: 
Teacher: 
Student: 


“How many bones have you in your 


“Nine hundred.” 

“That’s a good many more than I have.” 

“Yeah, but I had sardines for lunch.” 
eee 


Next Best Thing 


“Here comes the parade and your Aunt Helen will 
miss it. Where is she?” 
“She’s upstairs waving her hair.” 
“Mercy! Can’t we afford a flag?” 
ee ¢@e 


Clean-Up Campaign 


The piano teacher was expected momentarily, and 
William was preparing to take his lessons. 

a you wash your hands?” inquired his mother. 

«“ es.” 

“And your face?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“And did you wash behind your ears?” 

“On her side I did, Mother.” 
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Rest in Peace 


“T shall have to put you fellows in the same room,” 
said the hotel keeper. 

“That’s all right,” the guests replied. 

“Well, I think,” said the host, “you'll have a com- 
fortable night. It’s a featherbed.” 

At two o’clock in the morning one of the guests 
awoke his companion. 

“Change places with me, Dick,” he groaned. “It’s 
my turn to lie on the feather.” 

ee @¢e 


A Cure-All 


The prim old lady was given the first glass of beer 
she ever had. After sipping it for a moment, she looked 
up with a puzzled air. 

“How odd!” she murmured. “It tastes just like the 
medicine my husband has been taking for the last 
twenty years.” 

°° ¢« e 


Stop, Thief! 


First Kangaroo: “Annabelle, where’s the baby?” 
Second Kangaroo: “My goodness, I’ve had my 
pocket picked.” 
eee 


A Simple Matter 


After placing an order for a Swiss cheese sandwich, 
the customer changed his mind. ‘‘Would it be possible 
to change my order to an American cheese sandwich?” 
he asked. 

“‘Naturalize that Swiss,” called the counterman to 


the cook. 
* 7. * 


Going, Going, Gone 


“‘What’s the matter with your wife? 
broken up.” 

“She’s had a terrible shock.” 

“‘What happened?” 

“She was assisting at a rummage sale at the church 
and she took off her new $10 hat and somebody sold 
it for 30 cents.” 


She looks all 


* * o 
A Handy Gadget 


A woman drove into 4 service station to complain 
that her car was using up too much gas. The attendant 
pointed to the choke lever which protruded from the 
dashboard. “Do you know what this is for?” he asked. 

“Oh, that,” said the woman airily. “I never use it. 
so I keep it pulled out to hang my handbag on.” 

eee 


A Newer Model 


The sales manager was quite peeved as he called in 
the new salesman. 

“Tell me,” said the sales manager, “What has 
become of your ethics?” 

“Oh,” replied the salesman, “I turned that in on 8 
new Hudthon.” 
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Through Mr. Brown's problems, students learn what a corporation is. 


y " + _ 
Knother Sew Coronet Business Film 
vu \) 
In this new film lesson, What is a Corporation?, Coronet differentiates 
between the three principal forms of business ownership: single proprietor- 
ship, partnership, and corporation. In a presentation that everyone will 
understand, the study of business ownership is introduced and the advan- 


tages and disadvantages of each type shown. With emphasis on corporate 
ownership, this film will be of lasting value to every school film library. 


Other Excellent CORONET Business and Economics Films Are: 


Banks and Credit Installment Buying What is a Contract? 
Bookkeeping and You Ready to Type What is Business? 

Building Typing Skill Secretary's Day, The What is Money? 

Capitalism Secretary Takes Dictation, The Work of the Stock Exchange 
Consumer Protection Secretary Transcribes, The Writing Better Business Letters 
Fred Meets a Bank Sharing Economic Risks Your Thrift Habits 





Coronet Films Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Bookkeeping Chart No, 4— Closing the 
Ledger for a Service Business. (Released in 1949.) 
This is the fourth of a series of six bookkeeping wall 
charts in three colors produced by the George F. Cram 
Company, Inc. The titles of the other five charts are 
as follows: Chart No. 1 Recording and Posting the 
Opening Entry; Chart No. 2-—~ Journalizing, Posting, 
and Preparing a Trial Balance; Chart No, 3— Work 
Sheet and Financial Statements; Chart No. 6— 
Adjusting the Ledger; and Chart No. 6 — The Book- 
keeping Cycle. 

Summary. Chart No. 4 includes the following: (1) a 
completed six-column work sheet for a service business, 
ts? journal entries to close the ledger accounts, and 
(3) “TT” form accounts that show how the accounts 
will appear after the adjusting entries have been 
posted. Arrows are used to show the relationships that 
exist between the work sheet, closing entries, and 
ledger accounts. The chart is 48” x 52” and may be 
read from the rear of the average classroom. 

Recommended Use. Chart No. 4 may be used in the 
following ways: (1) to show how the closing entries are 
prepared from the figures assembled on the work sheet, 
(2) to teach the journal entries for closing the ledger, 
and (3) to show the accounts as they appear after the 
closing entries have been posted. The chart may also 
be used to review some of the steps in the bookkeeping 
cycle. 

Sale. The bookkeeping wall charts may be purchased 
from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The 
complete set of six charts may be had in a choice of 
five types of mountings ranging from $66.50 to $88.00. 
For further information write the George F. Cram 
Company, Inc. 


Battle for Bread. (Released in 1949.) This is a 
16-mm. sound film produced by the March of ‘Time 
under the supervision of the United Nations with the 
co-operation of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
It may be shown in approximately 20 minutes, 


Summary. The film points out that half the people 
of the world are starving — not starving to death — 
just plain starving. It is ) Bor on the United Nations’ 
report on how the Food and Agriculture Organization 
is beginning to solve the problem of doubling the 
world’s food output. The film emphasizes the fact that 
the Food and Agriculture Organization is founded on 
the belief that everyone can be well fed. The impor- 
tance of co-operation among the nations of the world 
to win the battle for bread is emphasized in the film. 

Recommended Use. ‘This film is suitable for high 
school classes in economics, consumer economics, and 
social problems. 

Sale and Rental. “Battle for Bread” may be pur- 
chased from the March of Time Forum Films, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. The 
selling price is $55. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library or the March of Time Forum 
Films. 
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Pay To the Order Of. (Released in 1949.) This 
i6-mm. sound motion picture is one of a series of 
films on selected phases of banking produced by Caravel 
Films, Inc. for the American Bankers Association, 
Additional films covering other important phases of 


banking will be produced in this series and will be 
available at a later date. The film may be shown in 1] 
minutes, 


Summary. The purpose of this film is to give basic 
facts about bank fo = to high school students. The 
film shows how to write a pee 9 explains various types 
of endorsements, gives the reasons why checks are 
used instead of cash, and explains the journey of a 
check in completing a payment. The story centers 
around Bill Rodgers, who helps his father operate a 
grocery store during the summer vacation. When Bill 
sees his father pay bills with checks, he wonders why 
the bills are not paid in cash and asks his father num- 
erous questions. Bill's father decides to send Bill to 
the bank for the facts. At the bank Bill meets Mr, 
Sterling, a bank officer, who explains the four principal 
reasons why checks are so widely used. The four follow. 
ing reasons for using checks are explained by Mr, 
Sterling: (1) safety, (2) convenience, (3) receipts, and 
(4) accurate records. The film also demonstrates the 
correct process to be followed for writing a check. 

A teachers’ manual prepared by Dr. Harold Clark, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
is available for use with the film. The manual contains 
an outline for introducing the film and also provides 
answers to questions that may be asked after the film 
has been shown. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for classes 
in general business, bookkeeping, and economics. 


Rental. “Pay To the Order Of” may be available 
from your local bank or clearing house. The plan of 
distribution is donation of the film to schools by local 
banks and clearing houses. For information contact 
your bank, or write to Public Relations Council, 
American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


Slidefilm. (Released in 1947.) This is a 35-mm. 
sound-slide film in color which requires thirty-three 
and one third revolutions per minute. It is sponsored 
by the Operadio Mannfacturing Company, consists 
of 110 frames, and may be shown in 15 minutes. 


Summary. ‘The slide film shows the many ways in 
which a slide film may be used. It explains the various 
types of equipment necessary for using a sound-slide 
film and presents the story of the sound-slide film 
medium from the planning and production of a film 
to its final distribution and use. The equipment of 
the Operadio Manufacturing Company is shown in 
the slide film. 

Recommended Use. ‘Teacher-training institutions 
would find the film suitable for classes in methods of 
using visual aids. 

Sale. “Slidefilm” may be purchased from the 
Operadio Manufacturing Company, St. Charles, Illinois. 
The selling price is $12.50. 
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Productivity: Key to Plenty. (Released in 1949.) 
This is a two-reel, 16-mm. sound film produced b 
Encyclpaedia Britannica Films, Inc. and Twentiet 
Century Fund. It may be shown in approximately 20 
minute 

Sumrary. The film is based on Twentieth Century 
Fund’s study of America’s needs and resources. The 
primary purpose of the film is to give some basic facts 
on how we improved our material standard of living. 
The fils shows how man has taken over the machine 
in the ust 100 years to make possible a five-fold increase 
in productivity. It points out that the output per man 
hour has increased during the last 100 years from an 
averay«: of 27 cents worth of goods and services to an 
averaye of $1.40 worth of goods and services per man 
hour today. 

The film also points out that the average working 
week |ias decreased from 70 hours to about 40 hours. 
Another point emphasized in the film is the fact that 
with only one-fifteenth of the world’s population and 
only one-fifteenth of its natural resources, America 
turns out more than one-third of the world’s goods and 
services 

Recommended Use. 'The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economics and consumer economics. 

Sale and Rental. “Productivity: Key to Plenty” 
may be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
The selling price is $76.50. For rental purposes contact 

our regular film rental library or the film rental 
Ubraries of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
which have the following addresses: 207 South Green 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 712 North Haskell Street, 
Dallas 1, Texas; 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts; 450 West 56th Street, New York 19, 
New York; 1640 East Mountain Street, Pasadena 7, 
California. 


I Like to Sell. (Released in 1948.) This is a 35- 
mm. sound-slide film produced by Depicto Films and 
— by Robert Reis and Company. It may be 
shown in 15 minutes. 

Summary. ‘The slide film deals with some of the 
techniques that have been used successfully by people 
with long experience in retail selling. Some of the 
techniques in retail selling explained and illustrated 
are as follows: (1) Show a real interest in each cus- 
tomer, (2) Know your merchandise, (3) Method of 
greeting customers, (4) A salesman must be a good 
listener, (5) Sell related merchandise, and (6) Know 
brand names and manufacturers’ advertising. The 
products of Robert Reis and Company are used in 
the demonstration of the points above. 


Recommended Use. ‘The slide film is suitable for 
high school classes in distributive education. 

Sale and Rental. “I Like to Sell” may be purchased 
from Robert Reis and Company, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. The selling price is $8.50. 
Free rental except for transportation charges both ways. 


Safety in Offices. (Released in 1944.) This 16- 
mm. sound film was produced for the United States 
Navy. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 

Summary. ‘The common accidents that occur in 
offices are dramatized in this film. The accidents are 
demonstrated in a half-humorous and a half-serious 
manner. 

Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in secretarial office practice, typewriting, 
and shorthand. 

Rental. “Safety in Offices” may be obtained from 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., 614 North Skinker 
Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Missouri. The rental price 
is $2.00. 
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Right — At the Start. (Released in 1949.) This 
is a series of six separate 16-mm. sound films dealing 
with the same subject produced by Caravel Films, 
Inc. for the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. The 
script for the film was prepared by Dorothy M. Guild, 
Wellesley High School, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
Each film may be shown in approximately 15 minutes. 

Summary. The purpose of this film is to assist 
teachers in instructing beginners in basic typewriting 
techniques. Each film in the series of six films con- 
sists 0 uences dealing with basic typewriting tech- 
niques. There are nineteen sequences that may be 
used for intermittent projection through a two to 
three week period in beginning typewriting classes. 

The first two films of the series explain and demon- 
strate the major operative parts of the typewriter. 
The remaining four films in the series include drills 
on key location and key stroking. During each drill 
the students are asked to type along with the screen 
demonstrator. Each letter or character to be typed 
is called by a teacher-narrator. 

A teachers’ manual containing helpful suggestions 
for using the film is available. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for beginning 
typewriting classes. It would be particularly helpful 
for the first two or three weeks in the beginning type- 
writing class. 

Sale and Rental. “Right — At the Start” may be 
purchased from Caravel Films, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. The selling price is $99.68. 
The rental price is $18.75 for a period of two or three 
weeks. Cost of rental will be applied against the 
purchase price if the renter decides to purchase the 
film immediately following the rental period. 


Where Rainbows Begin. (Released in 1946.) 
This 35-mm. sound-slide film was produced by the 
Jam Handy Organization for the National Cash 
Register Company. It may be shown in approximately 
20 minutes. 


Summary. The following seven fundamental prin- 
ciples of good salesmanship are emphasized in this 
filmstrip: (1) Cultivate a pleasing sales personality; 
(2) “Tune in” where your customer is; (8) Know your 
merchandise and where it is kept; (4) Find out what the 
customer wants; (5) Plan your presentation to avoid 
confusing your customers and yourself and to help 
them decide; (6) Increase your average sale by making 
helpful suggestions; and (7) Send your customers away 
happy. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school and adult classes in distributive education. 


Sale and Rental. “‘Where Rainbows Begin” may be 
purchased from the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. The selling price is $7.50. Free rental 
from the National Cash Register Company. 


Accounting and Calculating Machines. (Re- 
leased in 1948.) This is a one-reel, 16-mm. sound film. 
It may be shown in approximately 12 minutes. 

Summary. The first part of the film presents cal- 
culating und accounting machines. The remainder of 
the film shows in an animated sequence a comparison 
between hand bookkeeping methods and machine ac- 
counting methods. The various types of modern ac- 
counting machines are presented in such a way that 
the student sees what the machine is like and the kind 
of work it performs. 

Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in bookkeeping. 

Sale and Rental. “Accounting and Calculating 
Machines” may be obtained from Teaching Aids 
Exchange, P. O. Box 1127, Modesto, California. The 
selling price is $50.00. Rental price is $2.00. 
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By Loso and Agnew 








Fundamental office duties are emphasized. This book is therefore recommended 
for a general course in office practice. 





Basic information is stressed with less emphasis on current details that quickly 
go out of date. For example, the fundamentals of using the mail, telephone, 
and telegraph services are emphasized, but since actual rates are relatively 
unimportant they are not stressed except as needed in specific examples. 






There is a functional integration of the subject matter and the problems. Each 
unit is built around related subject matter with emphasis on applying school 
skills and knowledges to job situations. The activity materials with each part 
in each unit help to carry out this plan of integration. 
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